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CHAPTER XX 
Though when I loved thee thou wert fair, 
Thou art no longer s0 ; 
Those glories, all the pride they wear, 
Unto opinions owe. 
Beauties, like stars, in borrowed lustre shine, 
And ‘twas my love that gave thee thine, 

* WALTER, you are late; I have been waiting for 
you at least ten minutes. I do not understand such 
insolence when I risk so much to benefit you,” said 
Estelle, impatiently, advancing to meet the stealthily 
approaching figure that glided and wended iis tor- 
tuous way through the narrow alleys of the thick 
wood, 

“Well, fair countess, that may be a matter of 
opinion,” he returned, carelessly. “ In the first place 
I consider that you are benefiting yourself far more 
than me by the little favour you are doing. You 
would not care for it to be proclaimed in a public 
court that a young fellow brought up for debt, and we 
need not say any other little peccadilloes, was the 
lover, suitor, affianced husband of the Countess of 
Mont Sorell.” 

“ You dare not!” half shrieked the girl, impetuously. 
“You dare not assert such atrocious falsehoods, It 
would be madness, scouted by all whose opinion I 
could value as worth a thought.” 

“ This to me, bold, shameless girl!” exclaimed the 
oung man, indignantly, “to me, who hold your 
ame, your whole future in my power. I thought all 

this folly and madness was settled at our last meet- 
ing. : Time is too short now for usto reopen the sub- 
ject.’ 

The proud girl cast herself on her very knees be- 
fore him in that damp, leafy path, regardless of the 
stain to her rich garments which might perchance 
foreshadow the threatened shade on her good name. 

“ Walter, Walter, you cannot be so cruel, You do 
Dot love me now, or you would scarcely insult and 
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torture me so cruelly, But, if you ever did love me, I 
implore, I entreat, I pray for your mercy. I wil] pur- 
chase it at any price. Give me that book, promise 
me to keep silence on the past, and you shall never re- 

nt your concession. Name the sum you will de- 
mand, and if it is in reason, in my power to grant, 
you shall have it as freely as the cheque I have 
brought you now, Would it not be better than this 
miserable, reckless, Bohemian life, and wild, impos- 
sible hopes ?” 

He laughed with a scornful ring, that spoke his re- 
ply better than words. 

“Foolish Estelle. As if I had not got the gamein 
my own hands,” he returned, carelessly. “ Yes, it is 
an amusing sport, Ipromise you. Why, even now 
some young springald was dogging your steps, I sup- 
pose, for men of his stamp seldom care to see the 
sun rise unless some star attends its orbit.” 

“ Dogging my steps! Who—what was he like?” 
gasped Estelle, in terror. 

“T neither know nor caré, countess of my soul, 
since it is utterly out of his or any other man’s power 
to snatch my prize from me. It is rather amusing to 
watch the struggles that I know to be so contempti- 
ble. Fortune-hunting scoundrels such as they are de- 
serve richly to be bamboozled ; is it not so, Estelle?” 

* And yourself among the category,” she answered, 
angrily. “Be so good as to leave my friends in 
peace, Mr. Fitzwarren, and answer my question. 
What will buy your silence ?” 

“Nothing but your hand, Estelle,” he replied, 
coolly. “ Harkye, countess; you have said a great 
many hard things of me, which are very amusing to 
you, and perfectly harmless to my thinking. But 
when you come to plain facts and figures it is all very 
different. Estelle, I was no fortune hunter when we 
first began to love, when the irretrievable pledge 
that binds youtome wasspoken. You were asimple 
geutlewoman then, with slender fortune and a name 
that was scarcely superior to my own. If you have 
turned my love into hard, cold tyranny, that only 
smiles at the torture it inflicts, that is your doing, 
not mine; and you will reap your punishment, power- 
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less and writhing under the infliction, spite of the 
rank and wealth that haveturned your head. Those 
who profess to love you shall gradually learn the 
worthlessness of their idol, or else suffer in their 
turn when she is claimed by her rightful possessor.” 

“ Walter, it is impossible; you cannot, you dare 
not!” she exclaimed, passionately. “I would die 
rather than endure such tyranny. I tell you I will 
never consent ; no, not to save my very life, would I 
marry you—never endure such degradation,” 

“Perhaps not,” he returned, significantly; “ but 
still I may be your master, proud girl; you may still 
be all my own. Do you understand me, Countess 
Estelle 2?” 

She wrung her hands in impotent fury. 

“ Walter, you are a villain,” she cried, impetuously. 

“T will not bandy words with a lady, or I might 
retort with an epithet not very distinct from that flat- 
tering title,” he returned. “ However, it matters little 
tome. Give me the cheque, and remember that I have 
the means of ascertaining all your movements, and 
the stern purpose to expose you should any question 
of marriage arise. You cannot complain after due 
warning, whatever may be the result.” 

He held out his hand with a look and gesture that 
she dared not resist, and she slowly and reluctantly 
placed the paper in his hand. 

“TI may need more, Estelle, but you shall have 
proper notice, and I will not be exorbitant in my de- 
mands,” he said, “though I might be excused for 
drawing on my own exchequer.” 

She stamped her foot impatiently. 

* Walter, do not drive me to wish you were dead,” 
she exclaimed, stung to wild fury by his taunts. 

“T have no intention of gratifying your obliging 
desire, fair countess, and have as little fear that you 
will turn into a Beatrice Cenci where I am concern-d,” 
he replied, calmly. “I shall certainly take my own 
course, perfectly unmoved by your childish ravings, 
Farewell, sweet countess, Do not bein despair; we 
shall meet again ere long.” 

Had Estelle possessed a weapon at the moment her 
thyeat might not have been as contemptible as the 
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74 
young mn considered it, Her hands clenched till 
the blood oozed from under her pink nails, and her 
eyes finshed like burning steel as she replied, 
haughtily: 


“Tf there is power in justice, strerigth in hatred, 
and wit in woman, we will never meet save as bitter 
foes, Walter Fitzwarren, and you may -rue the day 
when you provoked my implacable, contemptuous 
vengeance. From this. day it is war to the knife be- 
tween us.”’ 

She turned proudly away, without even deigning 
a look or word to the object of her wrath, and he 
gazed after her retreating form with a half-speculat- 
ing, half-regretful air. 

“She is very beautiful,” he said, * more so than I 
ever believed she could be, and rich and titled, with 
all that it would seem man could desire in a bride. 
Yet, were it not that Iam bound, bound by a hun- 
dred ties, to carry out this marriage, I would rather 
wed an humble village girl, innocent, sweet, doving, 
and good, than this proud, fiend-like countess. (Yes, 
it will be rare sport to baulk and humble and»punish 
her as she deserves, and in that I shall findabout the 
chief amusement of my wedded life.” 

Piacing the chequo carefully in his-dres#j Walter 
walked carelessly away, with the sailopgaitahat-had 
become of late go_habitual to him. vis 

Estelle hurried along more occupied perhapa bythe 
hint her unwelcome suitor had given ofgome.dutking 
eavesdropper than-even the memorable intesgiew 
that had just taken place. 

She gazed warily around her at every)turnysecures 
in her own noiseless footsteps, save where sommeopen-4 
ing might exposeyher to detection ;sbut still no goand 
or object rousedher quick sensog and as-she ap~" 
proached her owmpark gates she drew a longylaneath 
of relief, confident im her own ready wit foremenses" 
even if detected a&euch an hour wandering im-her# 
own domain, 

But even as she emerged from the last shelter, and 
ere it was possible te withdraw without. certainty of 
detection, Quentin Oliphant left the station hé@vhad 
taken up at the gate,and came eagerly towardgehers 

“ Then I was right; I thought my eyes conlds non 
deceive me where:you were concerned, my Betelid;” 
he said, anxiously. “I have watched all this,2imes 
lest some danger might have overtaken you,” What 
could induce you to-wander out at such an hour?’ 
he added, suspicidusly. 

“ My own pleasure, myJord. 4 presume I am not 
to be accountable teoyou for myactivas,’ she returned» 
haugbtily. " 

* Nay, Dstelleyghat is ungenerous, unkind,” he re- 4 
plied: *Oanéhenede true lovewithout jealous watch- 
fulness and-algxym ?= Even now I éneguatered not far 
from the gates an ill-looking blackguard»qghom?" 
should certainly have ordered off your domain had 
he been at all nearer to the house. Did you meet 


him, Estee ?” he exclaimed,.suddenly, as the blood |, 


impetnously, tided over her features. 

“should scarcely have troubled: myself: eyen to 
glance at him, from your flattering description,” she 
returned, with affected carelessness. ‘‘SSome,labeurer, 
very likely, going to wark.” 

“ He was not of that ¢lass, Estelle. , He jadethe 
look and air—+nay, the very dress—of. ong who. might 
prvtend te some sort of ,gentlamanhood., .L marked 

im well, and ‘I should kyow,him ata look wherever 
I met him.” 

“ You excite my curigsity, Lord Quentin, Surely 
he must have been very. remarkable to.excite such 
interest in your mind,” she answered, with a half- 
scornful laugh. 

** Perhaps, Hstelle,” he returned,. coolly,, “there. is 
something equally remarkable in your not having met 
this man. I fancy that you must have, taken the same 
direction where 1 saw him, and it could not have been 
long after you went from the, gates, when.,.the: fellow 
was sauntering, impudently towards the wood.” 

‘Do you mean to confess that you. have actually 
presumed to dog:my footsteps, aud keep.a register of 
the very minute when J. choose.to leave my,own park 
gates, my lord?” exclaimed.the young onntess, an- 
grily. ‘I would not.endyre such espionage from an 
ucknowledged suitor, scarcely from,a-hugband. » You 
do not love me, Quentin,” she added, bitterly, as, the 
prediction of her late companion saddenly: occurred 
to her, “or you could not even dream’ of such cruel 
injustice,” 

“Estelle, my beloved, my beautiful, one,?’) he, ex- 
claimed, eagerly, ‘do not mistake me, . ‘It is;but my 
jealous Jove, my: worship of your. attractions, that 
makes me judge the very air that touches your.cheek, 
the very beggar who dares to cast, bis. eyes on .your 
Joveliness. . L.could.as soon distrustan augel’s purity 
us your queenly pride, my peerlesg one,” 

“ Yet you did not believe in Pauline ;-you were 
easily moved to doubt and to desert her,” she returned, 
jvoking sharply at his changing face. 

‘Had I not cause?” hewaid. “ Was it notinstinct 
suat made me detect in the low-born usurper of your 


}-played such generous trust,’ she said, turping on 


jwanish from their eyes as they think to suetch it as: 


rights the iguoble, base blood thatflowed in her veins, 
and made her incapable of high and_ honourable 
thoughts and conduct? You first opened my eyes to 
her mean suspicions of-my truth aud disinterested- 
ness. It was her own low nature that suggested 
them; but in you, my beloved, in whom the spirit of 
a noble race shines out in every look and action, there 
can be no such question, My peerless betrothed is 
above reproach or suspicion.” 

“ Nay, Quentin, donot allow that epithet,” she 
said, gravely. ‘*For months, at least, common de- 
corum ani dignity forbid it on my part, and you must 
endure the ordeal, or renounce all hope of Estelle De 
Vesci, But,” she added, suddenly, “tell me, Quen- 
tin, if you did hear evil tongues. slander me, attack 
my conduct, asperse my name—what then ?” 

“TI would choke the slander down their very 
throats,” he said, impetuously. 

“If I were to demand any service from you, as a: 
test of your devotion, without perhapsexpilaining my 
reasons or my plans, you would shrink back and say 
true love could not bear mystery,” she resumed, half 
scornfully, 

“T would riskmy very life—all but honour—at your 
bidding, Estelie, and only need that you should pro- 
mise me the guerdon of; your, hand,” he replied, 
firmly. 

A triumphant smile crossed:hendips, 

“It is well, if you speak traly, Lord Quentin, and 
you would deserve a richererecompense if you dis- 


shim one of her most splendid, dazzling smiles. _‘‘ It 
pmay be that.I will test your love and truthweme day. 
dam but mlouely orphan you know, imapite ofymy 
gilded coronet.” 

® Herhand wasin hig; pressed passionately to-his 
Jips, ang. @ togrent of tender protestations: pouring 
from hig tongue, as the mansiomeame at length in 
sight, and, she,@prang from hisysie like a stricken 
deer. 

‘\Lord,,Quentin, nota word ofsthis interview as 
you valueumy. favour,” she saidphastily, as she fled 
along a path that leg to a private doar leading to her 
own aparbwents. 

:hQuesthero she shrew herself, inachair to com- 
) pose hes panting bosomere abe summoned her maid. 

“| cam see light%sheumurmuredy with a look of | 
exulting triumph. “ies-myesjuny- doughty..suitors 
bamay be played off. ageinsiack other, andthe prize 


mwguerdon, idiots, Woman s0.ilb as to, 
dare to. threatemsimetond ofpkuee!.(\ Mat Gomatess of 
Mont Sorell, wightwell-scorn.ancore obeucla muita ray 
| oud) atileiwne. e.cpawd atherfeet.” a 
eee # seornful-laugh she rang the bell -for 
erese, 





CHAPTER XXI. 
_It shail he dckle, false, aud full of fraud, 

The bottom poison and the top 9’ erstrewed 

With swéets that shal, the sharpest sight,beguile ; 

The strougest body shall it. make most weak, 

Strike the wise dumb, the foolish teach to speak. 

% You.arg late to-night, Jqnas,” said Esther Farn 
as the dark.face aud worn form of her, lodger, pre- 
sented itself atthe door, which she had opened almost 
before his hand conld touch the lock, 

“ Then you shouldn't be sitting up for me,”, he re- 
turned, gloomily. “I neither require ner wish such 
superfluous attentions, J, have a key, that is, suffi- 
cient.” 

** You may, want more;service from -mg than-you 
imagine, Jonas,” she said, bitterly. A man seldom 
estimates at its full value a women’s power.for good 
or for ill, And, if [mistake not, youare the last who 
should under-rate or repel any.such aid.” 

“What do you mean, woman? _ I do not. compre- 
hend you,!’ returned the ,man,clambering with geome 
|difficulty the dark, steep stairs, from which she, per- 
| haps purposely withheld the light. ' 

*: Never mind, you soon will,” she obsaryed, coldly, 
as, she followed him: with a contemptuous, glance. at, 
the evidence of. excess which his unsteady. gait.and 
iclinging hold,manifested. ' 

When he at length gained the, noom, and sank 
down on the nearest seat to the door, she, coolly, fol- 
lowed him into the apartment. and. cloged thedoor, 
‘after her, with an air that too cordially;bespoke her 
determination to remain.at her pleasure. 

“That will do, Esther, .Leaye tle light,and I'll 
go to. bed; I’m tired, old girl,” he said, throwing him,, 
iself back wearily in his ehair, 

** That’s no fault of mine, Jonas, and:I don’t mean 
to be baulked because you desert;your, home.and best, 
friend for @ fine-lady slip of » girkthas would ne 
more have you than she would, marry 4 felon... Mark 
ime, Jonas, a felon!’’ , 

“ Silence, woman, . Don’t drive me,mad.. J’m in 
no humour for feolery. . I’'ll..send,you.out of the, 
room in a way. you would, not, like, if you;don’t 
mind,” he returned,:fiercely,: ‘*Be off, I say.” 


and leave you to your fate,” she said, with a sup- 
pressed passion that he qvas yhardly gnfficient mas- 
ter of himself to estimate as it deserved. “ But, to 
my own. bitter humiliation I care for you, Jonas. Yes, 
and the more & woman loves the more she can hate, 
and I’m on the turning-point:from-one to the.other, 
Who's this white-faced, baby girl you’ve beea after 2 
Answer me that, and tell me how you dared to look at 
her chit face when you were. pledged to another 
—to me, Jonas Dawes?” 

He laughed coarsely, 

“ Pooh, pooh, old girl; your must know better than 
that,” he replied, ‘ Just look at yourself in the glass. 
and see whether it’s likely you would be the choice of 
a gentleman, or fit to manage his house and mingle: 
With his friends, Butdon’t look so glum; Esther. I 
Won't leave you in the lurch, woman. You shalk 
have a pretty handsome sum to make up for your 
disappointment and get you out of this queer place. 
I.should not wonder if, after all, you found some- 
one: ready to-take you and your dowry, for you'd not 
bea bad-looking woman if you were properly dressed 
and brushed up.” 

»He surveyed her something as an Oriental might 
examine the good points of a marketable slave. 

She bravely repressed the passion stored up with- 
inher for a more convenient season. 

“Perhaps it would not be too much to ask, Jonas, 
why you have taken this sudden tone. Of course 
there is some change in your circumstances, and you 
will surely trust an old friend like me with the good 
news. I fancied something must have happened 
whedg I first saw you come into the house ; there was 
.aproud look in your face, Mr. Dawes.” 

He fell readily into-tho snare. 

* Gome,, that’s sensible, Esther. Itagew you'd turn 
out a trump; old.girl, ord shonld neveghave been so 
taken with you. You'reright-=r1ight a@qmarchbishop. 
I’m once more what T-was-borm= te. biy re, My 
uncle’s dead, old lady, and I’m his hei yoursee 
the truth, and won’t make any farth¢r@idfeulty dmtho 
matter. You must-feel you're not-borgute be ailady 
or the. head of a gentleman’s house Madam Meathér.” 


' The woman’s lips worked co: yesbut-she 
swallowed the choking rage that rate 
.ing within her, and even thepoice to a 


tolerable calmness as she repMed : 

“Indeed; that is veryuiddons+isidbnot,douns ? 
How. was it-he left you-hiseinatter allinskem hewnd 
ng) biksdite Pinkie » 


You Were 
 Ohy hel»been ball inthegravefer years, ddancy, 
aeyacious agd py and it-only 
-wented a-breath or a-touch to -séigl jhim-overxtho 
brink,..As tothe: property——why, he’ dpgena.gise that. 
I-knew of to leave bis.money to, and,~by way of a 
final act, he did it by not making a will at all—a sort 
of compromise with his conscience I suppose.” 

“ You'll be taking a wife I suppose, and turning 
over a ueyw. leaf,” said the Woman from) betiveen her 
closed teeth, 

“Spokeu like a prophetess, Esther,” he, replied, 
with an excited burst of merriment: “It’s all tixed 
except the day, and a pearl of @ bride I’ve won—as 
pretty and as charming a girl as ever wore a coronet ; 
and many a duke will envy mé, Esther, my good 
luck, She’s..worth a king’s,ransom--so fair and 
graceful and accomplished, . You'll be at the wed- 
ding, old girl, and wish me joy im return forthe little 
annuity I mean to settle on yowfor life.” * 

“To get rid of mé—~is that it, Jonas?’ To stop. 
my lips, and to dry my tears," she said, witly'a dange- 
rous calmness. “* Well, perhaps gold:can do all that 
with some folks; -we shall ‘sees . ¥You’re jm wo state 
to speak of. that, old’ fellows ‘Why, you’re wet and 
tired, Jonas dear,’ How far had you to travel to get 
this news ?” 

She laid her, hand cargssitigly’on his shoulder, 
which was, as she had said, damp’ with thesnow that 
had, fallen in sudden and unlooked-for violence-dur- 
ing, that early November day. 

“Itis scarcely wetter than -your hair,” she con- 
tinued, touching his long, dark locks, “ Let me get 
y you something warm-and comfprtiug to s¢nd you to 
, sleep, and keep you from'taking cold 119 that you're: 
to be a gay bridegraom ap soon,” 
_,A peculiar smile crossed hier lips as sho spoke. 

“Thanks, thanks, my,gooil Esther; ‘1’m as,thirsty 
,asif I hadn’t had a,,drop tg-day..” The wo} outside 
jseems to. dry up,one’s’ throat, I suppose.” 

* You sha'l have it, my, dear, man—you shall have 
it. But where have you beeu—yonu did not ‘tell mo 
| that—to make you so done dp? See, I'll get all the 
things ready while you give me all the news.” 

She hastily stirred up thé fire, and, putting ou & 


-}: saucepan, began to, mix.a kind of posset in a bagins 


{while he watched her with gradually: dulling brain 
;and eyes. 

“ Where have I been? . Why, whore, should ,I go 
but tomy uncle’s, my.good woman,, at, Risslip, yout 








“If I wasn’t ay. idiot, l’d.take you at. your word, 


jknow? A queer kind, of place; you'd think it;, bu’ 
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it’s a. grand honse, and plenty of plenishing, as the 
Scotch, call it; to say nothing of the gold and jewels 
that L remember there in my aunt’s time,” 

“Ah, yes; and was your uncle. glad to, see you?” 
she asked, cuuningly. 

He returned her smile with a kind of idiotic laugh. 

“ Well, L can’t say that his welcome, was over 
warm; but then he wasn’t very far from:parting for 
ever, you see, Esther. Poor. old fellow,’ he sud- 
denly resumed, after a pause,“ he,was kind to me 
once, but then he turned. on me like aitiger, and it 
sont me to destruction. If he’d behaved differently 
then I’d never have done it.” 

* Done what, Jonas—done what, my. friend 27; shei 
said, coaxingly, as she held the glass to. his-lips, 

He drained it at a draught, without even attempt-! 
ing to reply to her question. When he again looked 
up she could perceive it:was too late to expect far. 
ther information from his stupefied: senses. 

Only incoherent. words ,and vain efforts to,com- 
prehend her. meaning. rewarded +her attempt to ex-| 
tract the.replies she sought, 

With a disgusted, despairing, violence aheat leagth) 
managed to drag him to his bedchamber, and, placing 
him on his. low couch, she turned the key in thelock! 
and left him to a repose.that.she knew, well.would be 
unbroken for many a long. hour. 

“ Yes, I'll see to that, I promise you,” she said, in! 
a low, muttering tone, as she,entered, her own,smaill, ! 
poorly furnished room. .“ You'll not trouble, parson: 
or clerk for that puling girl as long as, Esther Farn! 
has wit to scheme or revenge to gratify. And l’ve 
my own idea on this matter, though he little. guesses | 
what he betrayed. Amy way he’s safe till I’ve had 
time to think and to plan, and it may be give him a 
chance for life and liberty.” 

Extinguishing her light, she hastily sought. her 
long-neglected pillow, and lay as still and motion- 
less, as if sleep, instead of busy passions and anxious 
* occupied the temaining + rae of the: pight. 

$ 7 


Pauline Lovett. had scarcely closed her eyes till the 
gray, dim dawn of a November morning glimmered in 
her small chamber. 

Visions too fearful for her to venture on their 
realization without a maddening terret, doubts and 
struggles in which the sole question of her pure 
heart was but as'to the duty incumbent on her, had 
driven away even the troubled slumber that had re- 
placed the sound, innocent repose of her happy girl- 


It was strange that the imagé of him she had 
loved with all tlie fervour of her young, fresh nature, 
did not mingle with her agonizing. contrast that the 
past and the’present’ forced upon ‘her fevered .brain. 

But, in truth, the very violence of the reverse she 
had suffered, the depth of humiliation into which she 
had been plunged from the very pinnacle of honour 
and happiness, had invested Quentin and all that be- 
longed to him with a sort of vague mist, that scarcely 
eould’permit her to realize her former betrothal to 
the son of one of England’s proudest peers. 

Sweet Pauline! Too gentle, too unselfish even to 
resent her former lover’s cold, uafegling desertion, 
she yet insensibly shrank from a nature which slie felt 
had never been really akin to her own, or worthy of 
the worship she had yielded to the false idol of her 
heart, and at the present moment the one engrossing 
suspicion: that seized upom her was too fearful in its 
nature, too alarming in its consequences, for one 
thought of self to mingle with ‘its consideration. 

It had clouded her tardy slumber’ with’ gloomy 
visions, and wakened her with a sudden’ start, as in 
the course of her troubled dreants shesfancied that a 
stern figure stood over her ‘and a:hand was'‘laid on 
her arm to lead her to:some dark'cell, where. misery 
and disgrace awaited ‘her. 

A faint ery rose to her lips, but «not ‘entirely: from 
the cold agony of her wild-fancy,'’® There was some 
reality in its vision, for a figurestood by her bedside, 
with a face that, if not quite corresponding‘ with her 
worst. imaginings in horror, bore yes no'expression of 
good will to her in its uneasy, frowning earnestness, 

It was a woman, whose countenanee was perfectly 
unfamiliar to her, though she dimly fancied it might 
belong to one of the denizens of the:house which she 
and her father inhabited. 

“ Hush,” said the unexpected: guest, in #low.voice, 
placing her finger with)a gentle.violence on Pauline’s 
lips, “Hush,. There is nothing to fear, but I must 
Speak with you alone... Yes,. your father \is still 
there,” she continued, in reply to; the involuntary 
glance the girl cast towards the.adjoining room, “ but 
dead asleep, even as one whom have leftin the same 
iegraded state. Faugh! it is enough tomake even 
ne turn from them in disgust.. And: for you, ‘child, 
surely it is even more sickening.” 

She raised the white,.delicate. hand of the fair 
young creature, who lay trembling on that. humble, 
uneasy couch, and pushing aside the faded: curtain 
§aZed on her with half-wonderiug pity. 


helpless. You are a-woman, you must lave some sym- 


|| ‘watched the hardening ‘expression of the marked! 





'Yes,.you are a) strange tenant, an, unfit. com- 
panion in sueh scenes,?-she murmured, as if to her- 
seli rather thanthe girl. ‘| Fragile, innocent, and fair. 
Were L.even unconcerned for myself 1 might be 
tempted to save you from such a fate,” 

Pauline sprang up-with sudden~joy, such as she: 
might have experienced in ,happier days at the cer- 
tainty of her beloved one’s truth and affection, 

“Oh, will you? can you?” she exclaimed, clasping) 
in her turn the rougher, darker, but not ill-shaped! 
hand of her visitor. “I will indeod bless you if you 
can aid me in my distress, for am alone, friendless, 


pathy, some kindness,” she added, pleadingly, as she 


features that gazed om her with such intensity of pur-; 
pose. 

“ That does not follow. Women ave fiends some-; 
times,” replied Esther Farn, for it was she who thus} 
stood by the gentle girl. “And so may be if you, 
donot: prove amenable to my' will.) Teli me, child, 
do you'mean to yield to your-father’s’will and wed 
Jonas ‘Dawes 2?” 

‘s Never |!” wag the firm teply. °” “ Unless; indeed,” | 
she added, half inaudibly, “it were to sa’ve life.” 
{ woman caught the words, id \ 

‘tay,’ she-said, “tnay,. it may: perhaps’ tend to 
save it if you comply with my plans5,but\ifmot, there, 
can be. but blood and misery andiruins¢ome on. all.; 
Child, will you swear:to me. that: io force:shall in- 
duce you to give your hand to. ths: man whose own 
is stained:already, onevwho.would perjure: bimself in, 
speaking his-vows-toyou?..:I ‘tell you, girl) Jonas; 
Dawes.is.my promised;:6 worn: husband; and it is you, 
with your baby-face.and smooth ways, that have taken, 
him'from.me. Ifyou will net swear. to resist,-even, 
violence were it needful, I: will have revenge on:bit, | 
on all,,aad leave you to your miserable fate ‘as the 
bride,of a———” j 
‘. She stooped. down:and whispered something in the | 
girl’s..ear.. And, to: her\astonishment;: tlie» fearful ; 
word that) was hissed om-Pauline’s senses brought a 
look of relief, a gleam of, wild; strange joy, to: the , 
lovely; eyes, instead of the agony and dread, she | 
expected. | 

‘Arve you snre? Isitreally so? ) No, domot deceive 
me, unless youyhave proof,—proof1?’ gasped. Pauline, | 
seizing ou her with\a firm grasp that had an wonatural | 
strength, in its,tension. 

“1 know its; .why shouldyou;doubt?). It is no 
such light, trifling gossip te be. bandied about without 
reason,” said Esther, bitterly. “ And now,/listen to 
me, girl; you,must leaye this unhallowed place, you 
must go, under my, guidance, far beyond discovery 
by your precious father or this false man.” 

Pauline clasped her hands together,’ and. iwaised 
her eyes in meek thankfulness to. Heaven. 

‘** Merciful Heaven, pardon me if I ainip my fervent 
gratitude,” .she,. whispered, meekly, in. hsr jheart. 
“But it was too horrible to endure,.and thow hast 
been gracious in my terrible.hour.” 

Then, as if awakened to the consciousness of her 
position, she turned-again to the half-wondering, 
half-indignant Esther, 

“ You cannot.understand me,”;she,.said, “ but at 
least I can bless and trust you for.therelief you have 
given me this blessed morn. And you—~oh, I can feel 
for, can. weep for you, if it is as,you say.” And 
the large tears sprang up in her loyely,eyos as she 
spoke, 

Esther’s own dark orbs were moistened as she 
listened. 

“ Poor child, poor child,” she murmured, “Young 
and truthful, and quick to feel, the time may come 
when you will be hardened and seared inthis wicked, 
weary, sickening world, and look on every being in 
itasanenemy. Be persuaded. Come away from this 
horrid den. ‘Can younot work? Haye you uomeans | 
to earn a liveliood ?” 

“T can. do something, I intend to do something,” 
returned the. shivering gir), awed in spite of herself | 
by the mysterious manner of the visitor ; { only it is | 
so difficult and so strange. when, I do not know any | 
one, any place to dispose of my, work,” \ 

Esther -laughed scornfully. 

“ A pretty wife for Jonas Dawes,” she muttered, | 
“ when you cannot ’evén find your, way about to the) 
first shop.that could: help you. Child, if you were: 
worth the very bread you eat you would seek for in- ! 
dependence from the slavery that enthralls you in| 
its degradation. But that is nothing at this moment. | 
What concerns me is the one questiohn—Are you will- 
ing to come ‘with me, to-place yourself under‘my | 
guidanee, and free yourself from these hateful bonds?” | 

It was a soredilemma for the unhappy girl. There 
was temptation in the idea of becoming exempt from 
that unfeeling father, of'whom she lived even in bodily 
terror. There was # relief in the very sex of her who 
thus promised to befrieid her ;. and still more bless- 
ing in the immunity from the dangers of Jonas 





Dawes’s persecution. 


But, with» Pauline, the one. prevailing voice ‘was 
but that of her pure conscience; hor «uty, whether 
for blessing or for sorrow. 

“T must not,” she said, shivering down in her 
pillow. ‘It would be/ wrong. He is my father. I 
must not desert: him till he releases me from the 
bond.;' Heaven knows what I suffer,” she added, 
clasping her small hands in an ‘irresistible. burst of 
agony. “Still Lidare not. sin against him or my 
Maker.” 

Esther gazed at her in a kind of reverence, spite 
of the dark disappointment and suspicion of her 
soured nature, 

"+ Kither.you are an angel or thefalsest of beings,” 
shenurmured, “It is, like a dream to. my dark 
heart for a:creatare like you to-eross my path, wand I 
scarcely believe in your truth... But-time alone: can 
prove, and you will suffer, deeper, torture than you 
have. yet known if you are deceiving me, and show 
yourself weak and false.” 

Pauline shook, hermhead sadly. 

‘** There.is little fear,” she said, \* littlafear that 
L.can give way »vhen' my, svhole soul revolts from 
the sin I should commit... But,” she addedy quickly, 


|| “you have given me no.hiat of, your! name or your 


abode., You have..asked all.and returned nothing, 
If it were negessary.to,communicate. with, you, to ask 
your aid, to. whom) am I to apply ? whither am I to 
turn ?” 

Esther's cheeks flushed at the gentle remonstrance. 

“T believe.you now,” shasaid. ‘Yes, there is a 
truth inthat very reproach, which tells me, you are 
not trying to.evade me, And, bad as I.may be, 
there will: perhaps be a saving power.inaidiog a 
oreature like yourself, Yet, for your own, sake, I 
must not tell you the abode where I am aa yet forced 
tordwell, and where I haye given-him shelter. 

‘y Listen, child, Once, in former days, L.was not 
the degraded being I/have.sinee become. And there 
is one, and only one, who still. retains,any remem- 
brance or kindly; feeling. to, the:fallen! outcast. 
Should any emergency happen here is her address. 
Go to. her and give her. this from.,me;,and. bid, her 
befriend you for my. sake,.and.cemuaanicate with me 
so 8000 a8. she,can dosoin safety.” 

She drew a slip of paper. and pencil, from her 
pocket, and wrote on ita few hurried wonds in a hand- 
writing: that confirmed her boast of better days. 

“ There, that will, at any. rate,save.you from your 
direst misery and danger,” she said, thrusting it inte 
the very palm of Pauline’s land,‘ and,vemember I 
have wamed you, and [ rely ou your; promise never 
to work my shame.and despair, foolish asl may be to 
have.yielded to such a villain’s wiles,” 

And, with a light.touch of her lips ou the white, 
damp brow of .the fair girl, who .well, nigh shivered 
under the unhallawed. caress, she noiselessly. left the 
room. 

Pauline lay for some .brief interval ia,.deep and 
anxious reflection on that; strange, interview, which 
had breught her food alike for thankfulnes and alarm. 
Heaven had not utterly deserted her in her need. It 
had opened one refuge, however poor, however  pre= 
carious, for her. And-her next desire, was to carry 
out the half-scornful hint of her mysterious; visitant, 
and begin the life of independence that was the only 
hope left her, 

She sprang from her bed, dressed herself in the 
modest, humble garb that yet could not conceal her 
refined beauty, and, softly stealing to the door of the 
adjacent room, listened to the sounds within, which 
plainly told of the heavy breathing and deep slumber 
of her coarsely framed father. 

The woman had been doubtless right. It would 
be long before Nicholas would. awake from what 
even Pauline’s inexperience guessed to be the sleep 
of intemperance, and, with a half-timid, half-eager 
step, she glided-rapidly down the stairs and emerged 
from the house, 

It was a strange sensation for her to, be alone in 
the streets at that, busy hour, though more. than once 
she had been ordered to procure. necessaries in the 
neighbourhood by her imperious father during her 
residence under his roof. 

But Pauline’s spirit,.was brave, though her. frame 
and her habits were so shrinkingly delicate, and she 
hastened on with a quick and unfaltering step in the 
direction which had already beeome familiar to her 
as a landmark—the Houses of Parliament, standing as 
they did on the very confines of the labyrinth of 
streets in which her miserable home was situate, 
Qnce :there: she could ‘ask the road to the place 
whither.:she was bound—a lace-shop of celebrity ia 
Regent. Street, and with a-sweet, faltering voice 
that might well have-won-the kindly answer it re- 
ceived she made-the-inquiry of a respectable-look- 
ing, plainly dressed woman. 

“There, I’m going that way myself, my dear. Are 
you a stranger in London? You don’t look as if you 
were much used to shifting for yourself, I must say,” 
pursued the garrulous dame, 
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Pauline expressed her warm thanks, and gave the 
true if evasive answer that she had been very little 
used to London streets, and felt timid in their busy 
intricacies. 

“ Well, | remomber when I came up myself as a 
girl to my Lady Alice Vernon's 1 was quite as bad,” 
returned the kindly woman ; “but before I’d been 
many months in her service I was as bold as 4 
lioness, though I never was giddy and flighty as 
some girls are when they get into high families. If 
I had, my husband woul: never have chosen me, I 
can promise you,” she continued, with a good-hu- 
moured little laugh. “ May I ask what is your call- 
ing, my dear?” she resumed, “I can’t think you've 
many friends, or they wouldn’t let such a pretty, 
delicate creature wander about by herself.” é 

“TI am going to try to dispose of some work,” said 
Pauline, evasively. ‘ My mother is dead, and I have 
not known much of my father, and I want to sup- 
port myself,” 

“ Well, I know something of the value of these 
things, having been a lady’s-maid for so many years,” 
said the woman, in the same hearty tone; “ so per- 
haps I can do you some good, if I were to see what 
you have got by you, before you go to those shops 
where they give a mere nothing for what they pur- 
chise, Suppose you just come to my house, it is 
not far, and it is a frightfully cold morning, and you'll 
not be the worse for a warm cup of tea or so; and 
meanwhile I'll look over your pretty things,” 

Perhaps if Pauline had known more of the traps 
in the metropolis for unwary wanderers she might 
have hesitated, though there were a hearty kindliness 
and an honesty in the woman’s pleasant face and 
genial manner that gave confidence in the truth of 
her profession, 

So, with a thankful relief at being spared the ordeal 
of the petition she meditated to strange and perhaps 
hard men of business, she followed Mrs, Stewart’s 
lead to a neat, respectable-looking house in one of 
the small streets leading from the back of Oxford 
Street. 

In a few minutes she was established before a blaz- 
ing fire, and a cup of coffee warmed for her refresh- 
ment, and while she partook of the grateful stimulant 
to her exhausted frame Mrs. Stewart admiringly 
inspected the exquisite embroidery and imitation 
point lace Paulire had been preparing for sale, 

** Well, I really do think I never saw prettier pat- 
terns nor more delicate work,” said Mrs. Stewart, after 
a minute examination, “ Listen to me, child. If you 
can trust me with these pretty things for a day or two 
I'll show them to Lady Alice, and I believe she’d 
not only buy them but order more of you; that’s 
better than going toshops, and being paid just the 
value of the materials, let alone the work.” 

Pauline gratefully assented, and Mrs, Stewart 
proceeded to place them carefully in a drawer, then 
handed her young guest a card, 

“ You see, my dear, we let lodgings, and that’s my 
card, so you can’t mistake the address, and I'll give 
you a receipt for the things if you like,” 

“No, no, no! Indeed—indeed I could not dream 
of it!” exclaimed the girl, flushing with pleasure 
ani gratitude. “I could not doubt you when you 
are so kind to a stranger.” 

** Ah, it is notalways safe to think that I’m afraid,” 
said the good woman, smiling. “But what’s your 
address, my dear, if I want to send to you?” 

Pauline coloured painfully. 

“ Please do not think ill of me,” she said, “ but I— 
I had rather not. It isnot mine, and my——” 

“Yes, yes, 1 see, Poor child, poor child,” inter- 
rupted the woman, “ poor, motherless bairn, and a 
bad father Il expect. Well, well, Heaven takes care 
of the orphan and the helpless, so keep up your heart. 
Then come to me again to-morrow or next day, and 
I'll try and see my lady before then,” 

Pauline could not resist the impulse, She threw 
her arms round the motherly woman’s neck, and 
sobbed out her gratitude on her substantial shoulder, 
while Mrs, Stewart hushed and petted her like a 
weeping child. 

‘Then when the burst of her over-burdened heart 
was over she took her way with lightened spirits to 
_ home, little dreaming of the tidings that awaited 

er. 

(To be continued.) 





THe ZooLoaicat Socrery.—Viscount Walden 
presided over the annual meeting of the Zoological 
Society of London. According to the report, the 
income in 1871 was 24,620/., the total number of 
visitors to the gardens was 595,917, and on the 31st 
of December last there were 2,072 animals in the 
menagerie, 

New Curmina Apparatus aT WorcESTER 
Ca T'HEDRAL.—The new peal of twelve bells at this 
cathedral has just been furnished with a set of 
chiming hammers, by which very simple contrivanse 
the whole peal may be easily chimed for service by 








one person. The arrangement is the invention of 
the Rev. H. T. Ellacombe, rector of Clyst St. George, 
Devon, who first set them up at Bitton, Gloucester- 
shire, in the year 1821, where they have been used 
ever since. 








SCIENCE. 


FLexrptx Marsiz.—There has been exhibited in 
America a flexible marble slab, which is procured 
from the Portland quarries, Vermont. Professor 
Hay, of the Western University, of Pennsylvania, 
describes its constitution as—carbonate of lime, 
97°50 ; magnesia, a trace; silica, 2°05; water, 0°45. 
The above composition and its crystalline character 
together proclaim it to be a true marble, and, at the 
same time, a pretty pure specimen of that mineral. 
The indubitable flexibility of the slab is its most re- 
markable feature. Dana states that “some of the 
West Stockbridge marble is flexible in thin pieces 
when first taken out.” The slab in the possession 
of Mr. Holliday is about two inches thick, and is 
nearly as flexible as an equal thickness of vulcanized 
iudia-rubber. 

Prizes FoR ART. WoRKMEN.—To encourage tech- 
nical education in the design and execution of works 





of art in the se ee metals the Goldsmiths’ Com-' 


pany have resolved to give the following prizes, viz.: 
—An annual prize of 501. for the best design for 
some article in gold or silver which, when manufac- 
tured, shall exceed 30 oz. in weight ; an annual prize 
of 251. for the best model of some such article as 
aforesaid; and an annual prize of 251. for the best 
execution and workmanship of some such article as 
aforesaid. Also three annual prizes of 25/. each for 
(1) the best design, (2) the best model, (3) the best 
execution and workmanship of some article in gold 
or silver which, when manufactured, shall be less 
than 30 oz. in weight; and annual prizes of 251. each 
for the best specimens of (1) chasiig or repoussé 
work, (2) engraving, and (3) enamelling in the pre- 
cious metals, Originality fs necessary to obtain 
either of the prizes for design, and no copy shall be 
the subject of a prize, The prizes will be awarded 
in November. It has also been decided to found a 
travelling scholarship of 1901. per annum to be 
awarded by the wardens to a student who has shown 
exceptional talent, and who shall have obtained a 
prize for design for three successive years, in order 
to enable him to study art in the precious metals on 
the Continent. 

A New Mopg oF Prope.iine Sures.—A new 
mode of propelling ships has been invented and 
patented by Mr. J.J. Allingham. Mr, Allingham's 
idea is to make the waves, acting upon the hull, 
propel the ship; and this he proposes to do by the 
following contrivance, Beneath the keel of the 
vessel he would fix two oblong steel frames, each 
fitted with two sets of blades to open and shut cross- 
wise. One frame he would secure to the forepart, 
and the other to the stern. Both the frames would 
be fixed at an angle. When the vessel rises in the 
sea the pressure of the water upon the frames would 
of necessity force her forward; and when she sank 
the blades opening would form the opposite angle, 
and the onward motion would thus be continued, 
‘The apparatus would also have the effect of steady- 
ing her, When she rolled over to the right, the 
blades on the left side of the frames being shut, the 
frames would tend to bring her back to the perpen- 
dicular, and when she rolled to the left the closing 
of the blades on the right side would have a similar 
effect. ‘The angle of the frames would have to be 
increased or lessened according to the state of the 
weather. To stop the vessel it would simply be ne- 
cessary to close the blades in the frames, It will be 
seven that the action of the appliance depends entirely 
upon the motion of the waves ; but at sea it is rarely 
the case that there is not a sufficient motion in the 
water to raise a vessel several feet, The inventor 
believes that the apparatus would be a sufficient 
propelling power for ships not required to travel 
at a great speed; but would supply ships, with a 
limited quantity of rigging as auxiliary power, and 
to provide against accident. The working of the 
invertion was shown recently at Canada Basin, 
Liverpool, upon a model ship seven feet in length. 
The little vessel held its way against the tide, and 
even in comparatively calm water travelled at a con- 
siderable speed, 

AcTION OF Heat oN GERM Lirz.—Respecting the 
action of heat on protoplasmic life dried on in cotton 
fabrics, Dr. Crace Calvert relates a series of ex- 
periments which have a direct bearing on the ques- 
tion of the disinfection of fabrics and wearing ap- 
parel by exposure in heated stoves with the object 
of destroying contagion or animalcule life. To 
carry out these views, a piece of ordinary gray calico 
was treated chemically, and washed until free from 
any sizing material, and dried; this prepared clota 





was then steeped in a solution of putrid albumen, 
containing abundance of animalcule life, wrung out, 
and dried at the natural temperature ; it was then 
cut into small pieces five centimetres square. Each 
of the pieces was rolled up and introduced into a 
strong glass tube, which was hermetically sealed. 
Some of these were exposed to temperatures raised 
successively to 100, 200, 300, 400, 500, and 600 de- 
grees Fah, Other pieces were placed in pure distilled 
water, and another series of pieces was placed in 
tubes containing an albumen solution, each being suc- 
cessively subjected to temperatures varying from 
100 to 600 degrees Fah. In all cases it was found that 
at 300 degrees Fah. vibrios were present in small 
numbers, whilein the water series bacteria were also 
detected. At 400 degrees Fah. no evidence of life was 
found. In order to ascertain what changes the calico 
had undergone, one of each of the small tubes which 
had been heated to the different temperatures was 
broken, and its contents carefully examined. The 
pieces heated to 200 degrees were quite sound; that 
heated to 300 degrees was of a slightly brown colour, 
much injured, and for practical purposes completely 
spoiled, At 400 degrees the cloth was very much 
charred, These results show that the temperature 
which will not destroy germ life is quite sufficient 
to materially injure cotton fabric ; hence it is con- 
cluded that no beneficial results can be obtained by 
the employment of public stoves as a means of de- 
stroying germ life and contagion. 

Waves or SounpD AnD or Lieut.—In the case of 
a sound wave—moving 1,100 feet a second whatever 
the wave length—if the length be diminished, more 
vibrations enter the ear in the same time and the 
pitch rises; if it be increased, less vibrations enter, 
aud the pitch lowers. Light waves are strictly 
aualogous ; whenever any one of the coloured waves 
which form white light is lengthened its colour 
changes towards the red end of the spectrum ; when 
it is shortened, towards the violet. Hence change 
of pitch in the case of sound, or of colour in the case 
of light, is evidence of motion, either to or from the 
observer ; which itis depends on whether the wave 
is lengthened or shortened. Now, while the motion 
of a star at right angles to the line of sight is easily 
detected and measured by the telescope, motion in the 
direction of this line is capable of measurement only 
by the spectroscope ; if the motion be diagonal, then 
by both of these instruments together. Hence the 
motion of a fixed star in space, or of a whirlwind on 
the sun, may be measured by the change, in refrangi- 
bility, which certain lines inthe spectrum undergo. 
‘'o illustrate this point by means of sound waves 
Professor Mayer has originated a new and beautiful 
experiment, which he recently employed in a lecture. 
With a lantern, the image of a tuning fork beating 
256 times a second—and giving the note Ut—was 
thrown on the screen, By the side of one of the 
prongs, and just touching it, wasa carefully rounded 
and varnished cork ball, suspended by a filament of 
silk. On sounding a second fork placed on its case, 
and tuned in accurate unison with the first, anywhere 
in the room, even 30 feet distant, the first fork was 
thrown into vibration and the image of tho cork ball 
was projected on the screen a foot or two away from 
the prong. When, however, the second fork was 
sounded, and the lecturer walked rapidly—ata rate 
of 8 feet a second—towards or from the first, touching 
the case only when in motion, no motion of thecork 
was observed ; the wave being in this way shortened 
or lengthened by an amount safficient to throw it 
out of unison with the lantern fork. Again, a third 
fork, vibrating 254 times a second, produced no 
effect on the ball; but when sounded and placed on 
its case, as this was swung rapidly towards the first 
fork, the wave length was thereby so shortened as 
to bring it into unison with this, and the ball promptly 
responded. A fourth fork, vibrating 258 times, 
showed the same phenomeuon, when placed on its 
case as this Was swung away from the first fork, the 
wave thus being shortened into unison, The de- 
monstration was most complete and satisfactory. Pro- 
fessor Mayer stated that he purposed making some 
quantitative experiments with the apparatus, which 
will be of the highest value to science, 





Tue “Cross of Merit” for 1870-1 has been con- 
ferred by his Majesty the King of Bavaria on Mr. 
Robert Landells, in appreciation of his sketches 
made during the late campaign. 

CENTENARIANS.--There is now living at No. 6, Sur- 
man’s Almshouses, Isleworth, an inmate named Ann 
Slocomb, who completed her hundredth year on the 
17th ult. She was from the year 1828 to 1839 matron of 
the old Isleworth workhouse. Mrs. Slocomb was born 
at Send, near Guildford, April 17,1772, and at pre- 
sent is hale and hearty, and on her last birthday 
planted a tree in the garden of the almshouses to 
commemorate the event. Some few months since 
a female died in the Isleworth union workhouse at 
the advanced age of 104 years, 
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ADA ARGYLE. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
Courage and comfort, all shall yet go well. 
King John. 

AFTER a consultation it was resolved to wait un- 
til the next morning for the return of the boats, and 
in the meantime to make all practicable signals to 
attract the attention of the wanderers. 

The guns were to be fired from time to time. 

* To-night,” said Fred, ‘‘ as soon as it is dark, we 
will make a huge bonfire at the edge of the water, and 
keep it blazing all night. It will be equal to a light- 
house—rather better, in fact.” 

“Maybe it will be. somebody here what we 
don’t want,” said the old ” bt 





German. “ Aha! 

“Yes, maybe so. We must take our chance of 
that,” replied Mr. Annesley. 

One proposed that Rashleigh and Shelburn should 
take one of the two boats which remained and row 
up towards the island in search of the missing men, 
but this was objected to as lessening the strength of 
their little party unnecessarily, while it gave no pro- 
mise of favourable results which might not be other- 
wise attained. 

Some believed that they were in danger both from 
Indians and wild beasts, and were not disposed to 
place confidence in the former, although the large 

landed from the sloop had seen a few who re- 
tired into the wood without offering to molest them. 

‘Tf the white party had been smaller perhaps the 
red-men would have attacked them,” said Mr. Rolfe. 
“Indians are very unreliable. It is best to be on 
our guard.” 

The afternoon was spent in strolling upon the 
beach, looking for the voyagers; and as Frederick 
seemed to gravitate towards Ada at all times he 
soon appeared to acquire a sort of proprietorship of 
her society, with which no.one sought to interfere, 
It was not a time for love-making, but the spell of 
her potent charms was upon him, and, however dur- 
able or transitory the impression might prove, every 
word and action of the young man showed that for 
the present hour at least he was fascinated. 

_. Ada did not exert herself to please or to attract; 
it was as much her nature to do this as it is of the 
rose to be beautiful and fragrant. But she could 
not be insensible to the devotion of her new friend 
whose charms of person and mind were rare, and 
his flattering attentions were not alloyed by any 


exhibition of that conceit and assurance which are 

80 often the bane of gifted and cultivated people. 
Rashleigh was easy, graceful, and self-possessed, 

but never pert =, bay pegs unless indeed he 


had been over 


in that one impulsive act on re- 
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[THE UNSP0KEN WORD.] 


joining Miss Argyle which has been recorded of him, 
the remembrance of which astonished him now, al- 
though it gave him a prolonged delight. 

The afternoon wore away and evening came with- 
out any reward to the watchers, whose anxiety in- 
creased to alarm, for, although none of the present 
party save Ada and old Mr. Hare had friend or 
relative in the boats, all felt a deep interest in the 
men who had so freely risked their lives for others, 
andall fully sympathized with Miss Argyle. 

Towards sunset the young men were active in ga- 
thering underbrush from the forest and green 
boughs from the trees; and as soon as the twilight 
had vanished they had a glowing, crackling pile of 
fire, mounting up to the clouds, and sending its light 
far and wide over the calm waters. 

Surely the wanderers could not fail to see such a 
beacon if they were within a dozen miles of it, nor, 
seeing, could they fail to comprehend the design 
with which it had been lighted. 

An hour or two before yo ch all hearts were 
thrilled by a shout across the sea, which no one 
doubted announced the approach of the lost boats. 

In a tumult of joy every one rushed to the edge of 
the water, whence an answering cheer went forth 
into the darkness, and was replied to by another 
hail, evidently from several voices, 

Of course it was the pilot’s boat which had ar- 
rived, it having separated from the captain’s, as we 
have seen, on the preceding evening, Just after the 
arrest of young Hare; but no one of the joyous ex- 
pectants on the shore doubted, until its keel grated 
tpon the pebbles, that its consort was close at 


Ada stood with outstretched arms, ready to clasp 
her father, and old Mr. Hare had rushed into the 
water at the little vessel’s edge to grasp the hand 
of his son; and although both were disappointed 
for the moment they did not doubt that another 
minute would give their friends to their embrace. 

When the first hearty congratulations had been 
exchanged half a dozen voices inquired how near 
the other boat was, and whether all in it were safe. 

** Not very near,” the pilot—Mr, Case—answered, 
gravely—‘‘ not less than twenty miles off, by the 
route we have come; and, as to their safety, 1am 
very sorry to say-——” 

Aslight scream from Ada interrupted this speech, 
and Mr. Case, turning towards her, said : 

‘“No, no. Mr. Argyle is all right, I believe; but 
the truth is we got into difficulty with some Indians 
on an island by means of that hot-headed Phil 
Hare, who shot one of them, and they’ve taken him 
to roast-——”’ 

A heart-piercing moan now came from the outer 
edge of the little crowd which encircled the speaker, 































































and an old man, stretching out his hands feebly for 
support, fell heavily to the ground. 

“ What—who is this ?”’ asked the pilot, as some 
rushed to raise and assist the swooning man. 

“ His father; old Mr. Hare! You did not know 
him ?” said Mr. Rolfe. 

**No; but he was left upon the wreck.”’ 

* You have not then keard that they were rescued ?* 

** Yes, by a sloop, and taken out to sea in her.” 

“No, they were landed a dozen miles south of 
here, and have found their way to us. Here also 
is Mr. Rashleigh, and others who were on the 
wreck.’ 

The pilot of course knew but few of the passen- 
gers; he had left a large number on the beach; he 
found but thirteen, and he had net in that exciting 
meeting observed that any were new comers. 

“Whist! Heisreviving!” said Rashleigh. “Be 
careful what yousay. Is young Hare really lost ? 
Cannot you give him some hope ?”’ 

“ Not truthfully,”’ replied Case, who in an under- 
tone related the particulars of the affair to a little 
circle of auditors who gathered around him apart 
from the stricken man and from those who minis- 
tered tohim. “He will surely be put to death,’ 
he added, “if he has not been already killed. I 
never saw. more determined men, though they were 
perfectly peaceable before this affair, and they did 
not seem influenced by passion so much as by a 
sense of justice. The captain and Argyle went back 
with the poor fellow to plead for him, I suppose, or 
at least to be with him to the last. They seemed to 
have little or no hope of saving him.” 

“Tf they had a little, or if you have a little, pray 
come and say so to this wretched father,” said Mr. 
Annesley, coming up in time to hear this last re- 
mark. ‘He has just fully returned to conscious- 
ness, and his grief is heartrending.” 

“I will!’ the pilot replied, walking over to the 
sufferer, who it was feared was stricken with para- 
lysis, for he could not rise, nor stand when assisted 
to his feet. 

“Let me die, my good friends,” he said; ‘let me 
die now if I can. Better so than to live and know 
this terrible thing. Oh, what—what have we done 
that such an awful doom should come upon us? 
Pray for him, good Mr. Annesley—-pray for hin— 
not forme. Let Heaven visit its judgments upon 
my head, and spare, oh, spare my beloved son.”’ 

**Do not despair, my dear sir,” said Rashleigh, 
for the pilot was slow to speak. ‘“ Mr. Case thinks 
there is some hope, for Mr. Argyle and the captain 
are —_ him, you know, and they will get him off if 
possible.” 

“Do you—do you think there is any hope?” asked 
the old man, turning eagerly to Mr. Case. 
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“Oh, yes—some !” replied the man thus appealed 
to; “ very little, I fear ; but where there is life there 
is hope.” 

“ Ah, is that all? Why, you can say that of the 
dying.”’ 

“**T think there is a good deal of hope !”” interposed 
one of the volunteer oarsmen who had been in the 
pilot’s boat. ‘That Mr. Argyle isa host, sir. He’ll 
manage it some way. He’ll talk them out of it, I 
tell you; I never knew anything like him. He'd 
talk the bark off a tree, I believe, if he set about it. 
I don’t give Phil Hare up—notI! I shall expect 
to see him here, alive, before sundown to-morrow, 
and if there was noother way for him to come I 
at expect to see him on Mr. Argyle’s back, I 
should.” 

This emphatic speech imparted courage to the hap- 
less father, but it proyeked the pilot to a reply as 
he turned away, which Mrsddare did not hear, butit 
created a nuw alarm in the breasts of uthers. 

* Tt’s easy to talk like that,’’ hesaid, ‘“ but what 
is the use of giving unfounded hopes? If Mr. Argyle 
should save himself he will do. well. I know somes 
thing about Indians. He trusts to that chief, who 
hasn't any real power, and his:people will do as they 
please when their blood is up..I shouldn't like to be 
in Mr. Argyle’s shoes, or in Captain Chrome’s, 
ey and | don’t much expeot to see any of them 
yack here.’’ ‘ 

‘These remarks were heard by. Ada, and they in- 
sured her a more miserable day than any whieh 
she had yet passed ; but she reeeived abundanee of 
solace and of more cheerful ictionsy whilehe 
plain-spoken pilot. was voted te beawayven ofthe 
darkest dye. 

The dawn was yet two hours:distarity but noone 
thought of sleep except themoyage goon 
slumbering heavily upon the.ground onthebeughs, 
while the rest discussed the mournfulmewséheyhad 
heard and administered whataid-they anid _— 
principal sufferer. 

The pilot’s boat had» brought—anetheragnppl got 
food, the gift of the Indians, which-haddbeen-eomé:. 
what reduced in volume by the,way-for themien: 
had stopped on the coast of the island-ta cook and 
eat a hearty supper and take a few hours»repose, 

They were more tired than hungry now, and they 
slept until the sun was several hours high; and, 
when they awoke, they found that Mr. Hare 
had recovered the use of his limbs, and was beg- 
ging for a boat and a companion to go off to the 
island, 

No one volunteered tonceompaty him oniso hope- 
less an errand ; but a few hours later itwas thought 
advisable to send out one to-look-for the-captain’s 
party, and pilot them in, if-diseovered, asthe beacon 
could not be made servicable by daylight. 

‘* Phil’s fate is settled before this time,” said Mr. 
Case, ‘“‘and they are all probably on their way to 
the main land.” 

Rashleigh and youn Werter, with two of the for- 
mer oarsmen, voluntecred for this service, and they 
started a little after noon. 

After rowing about eight miles in anorth-easterly 
direction to their great joy they. discovered and sig- 
nalled the captain's boat, which was steering directly 
shoreward, but; answering their signs,-ifs ocewpants 
changed their course and came.towards them. 

Rashleigh and his: comrades decided not to wait 
for them, as they. were-several miles distant; but 
turned directly homeward, making sure that they 
were followed. 

This was about threo o’elock, and a little before 
six they were again.on the-beachwith their friends, 
who had been long wateching“them, and-were yet 
more anxiously regarding the other -still-distant 

oat. 

“ How many are in it?’’ was the inquiry inevery: 
body’s mouth; for the amswer, it was’ conceded, 
would settle the question of poor Philip’s fate. 

The anxious: spectators on'the-beach knew that 
there must be seven persons in the approaching 
yawl, if Philip Hare had beon brought off, but it 
soon became apparent that there-were only six, and 
the despairing father, after counting them again and 
again with trembling voice, and more trembling arm 
outstretched, resigned himself to the most bitter 
moans, mingled with: imprecations upon the whoie 
Indian race. 

The voyagers had stopped ‘half or three-quarters 
of a mile from the shore, but only for a few mo- 
ments, and they were now agaim-under: way, and 
while four oars were plied and one sat at the helm, 
the sixth man (Argyle, it seemed; from his size) 
waved his kerchief vigorously, and: now and then 
took off his hat and swung it cheerily over his head. 

Surely, surely there was some significance in 
those gestures, and old Mr. Hare, seeming detor- 
mined to end his agonizing suspense, shoved off a 
boat and leaped in, followed by ‘others, who appre- 
ciated his position and would not see him go alone: 

In a few ininutes the two boats were within hail ; 
the outgoing one stopped, and the oarsmen, with 


“A-l-l  r-i-g-h-t! Mr. 
s-a-f-e!’’ 

Ah, what words shall describe the bliss of that 
old man as he fell on his knees to render thanks to 
Heaven, then shouted his ecstasy and hugged his 
gratulating companions, then climbed into the other 
boat, which was soon at their side, to hear from 


Hare is a-l-i-v-e and 


news ? 

What was it to him though all his hard-earned 
savings were required to ransom his son? He would 
freely givethem—oh ! how freely—and never would 

e in or murmur atthe sacrifice. vol 


and omsreaching shore Mr. Argyle, who was in high 
spirits; kissed and. embraced -his waiting danghterg 
withuchmmusual tenderness, and greeted: Rash,,, 
leigh so veryavarmly, that Ada believed that moment, 
to bo theshappiest of her life. “4 
“Themews is better than good,” said old Werter, 


gmoney; We'll all:hely you a little. Jacob andi have 
got a little, and we will give you ten pounds:sThere*! 
itis!’ a 

He:handed-outthe.coins as he spoke,( whith Mr 
Hare-hesitated tewaecept, though expressing his 
thanks, for the Germans looked like very poonam: 

“*No—no, stake it !¥We. have got some -moré'!’!. 
said Werter, who.had, in fact, brought a conside- 
rable sum of money. owith him which he and-his song 
carried. about theirypergons. ‘They were intending 
to-purchage and to. stockia Government farm—U. 
Sam didnot giveawayhis lands in those days+ 
torsend home to. Fatherland for the wife and five or 
six young boys and:girls, 

tain Chrome,and Mr. Argyle, who had,in- 
tended to get up acoutribution-for.the Hares, were 
much pleased with this impromptoeffering, and at 
onco added. liberally,,to it, others.following: their 
Lexampla, thoughsemegasebubistleand apparently 
ewith reluctance. 
Old Mr. Rolfe, howeverpwlqJiad:taken adessdn 
on the vanity of great wealtiapexcoeptwhen used for 
good.ends,- promptly. chanded-outetwenty.pounds, 
pend TA cnpatnane eaiietie more néarly-penni- 
less than any pexsgn-present, said to him: 

“If you have another twenty to spare you may 
give it for me. I will account to you for it.” 

It was the first allusion which he had made to 
the extraordinary contract between himself anil the 
banker, and: he awaited the reply with some trepi- 
dation. 
~' ** Certainly—certainly,”’ answered Rolfe, handing 
out the money ;"“£ am glad to seo you so liberal. 
L-can spare you-some more for yourself, if you wish. 
One—two—three—or five hundred. -Itreally makes 
no difference, you know,” 

“Thank you. ‘I will accept of five hundred, then, 
with great.pleasure,’? returned Shetburn, who could 
searcely believe thatit would be forthcoming—much 
less that he should ever receive that vast fortune— 
as he regarded it—which the-banker- owed him. 

He had never doubted that Rolfe’ would seek to 
evade his. contract, and put-him off with a compara- 
tively trifling sum, and this-idea still clang to him, 
being founded, perhaps, on a semi-consciousness 
that he had not earned; and- really was not entitled 
to it. 

The sum seemed too-great; he feared that he 
would be extortionate if he demanded or received it, 
even from one so well able to pay as the wealthy 
banker, but, although this was a very natural viow 
of the case for a man of life-long poverty to’ take, it 
was not Mr. Rolfe’s intention, who had not the least 
idea of trying’to repudiate the‘debt. 

** Take a thousand, Shelbura, if you don’t mind 
taking it large,” said the banker, ing, out a 
five-hundred pound note and five-one-hundreds’; “I 
drew some mouey befored embarked on thegteamer, 
which I expected to use, and did not.” 

Shelburn did not mind taking it large, and he ac- 
cepted the money with thanks, and with very evi- 
dent delight, gazing especially upon the big note 
with curiusity, as something , never before had 
geen, certainly not handled. 

The sum raised for Mr. Hare on the spot was 
nearly -half what it was supposed would be re- 
quired for the ransom of his son, and the captain 
did not doubt he could obtain a great deal more 
when they overtook that division of their comrades 
who had gone north, whom he thought they would 
- sure to find at the village described by. the In- 

ians. 

Mr. Hare thanked him: and ‘said the would grate- 
fully accept what was freely given, but he did uot 
feel that he had aright to ask far more: “What he 
was most solicitous about now was prompt action. 
‘He thought he had money enough now, and if any 
of his late companions were willing to contribute 
to make up his loss. they could do it at any time 
hereafter as well as now. 

““Oh, yes; you’ve got money enough,” said the 
pilot, who had given only a half-crown to the fund. 





dripping blades uplifted, listened to the tidings 
which were shouted across the intervening space: 


Thegoy was very general over this intelligence,)), 


the horses, any old broken-down canal horse will do 
for them.” 

“We don’t propose to deal in that way,” Mr. 
Argyle replied. 

“ No, no, no,” added Hare; “ no cheating.” 

“*T don’t call thateheating,” rejoined the pilot. 

‘IT do not suppose:you do,’ returned Hare, “I 


id himself or recommend others te do.” 

“ Do you mean to insinuate-——” 

“No, no, my friend. oJ imsiguate.mothing. I say 
I won't try, to eheatythe  Indiane by palming off 
etorthless things Bponthem whem we have promised 


good ones. 
pon names asvlileaee he didnot think it neces- 
1 ar wita, mardering savages. 
Sasaumed thabthat deotrine, when carri 
poukwas just calculated. te make»savages, thieves, 
}andemurderers. 


. Cibrcachary.pogete itsvlike, the: world-over,” he 


Argyle’s own lips a confirmation of the aaaifl never knew a man to call any actfraudulent that he 


shakinguhands-with Mr. Hare; -“and aa: to the, 4igai 


“ Oh! does it 2?” refurned thepilot, scornfully. 
You are.very wise, no-doubt,:butit seems to me 
RADE RNR ANE | nIgee be a little more 
modes ° 
““itWery trues Iam but a: heggar: ed the 
folg man, quickly; ‘ pebodiveie yours, wR 
biiack. So we, at leasbonpitalk emcquabtarms now.” 
as-he spoke 
inst the pilot 


wthat-the latter rati test, grumbling 


the-eon 
eomathing abont-theags ef his antagonist being his 
then pro 2, 





CHAPTE RisiIxX. 
Ob, many setbal at random sent 


ds. murky the amcherlittte meant | 
a. eicrandem-speken 
- ep-wounteebtartthat's broken ! 
Scott. 

lip Pr.was G@elate-mow, and the newly arrived party 
were-sa.tinedsthatat was decided not to begin their 
| journey: ward tihtil morning. 

=«-Dhen. theg would go in the boats, for having now 
what they considered certain intelligenceof a village 
on the coast at no great distance, they no longer 
hesitated on this mode of travel. 

Those who had gone before had preferred to travel 
by land, keeping on the highest ground at some dis- 
tance from tho lake im‘order that«they might not. 
overlook any small village or evenany settler’s cabin 
where they could procure food, of which they stood 
in so great need. 

Thoy had even thought that they might ran down 
some animal, or kill pigeonga or other birds with 
stones; but they had no hooks or lines for fishing. 

So that all throes’ of the boats were now in pos- 
session of the party who remained on the beach, and 
they had.ample room for a cdimfortable voyage. 

They supped luxuriously off. the game and fish— 
Werter and Congo being the cooks—and there was 
so very much to tell on both sides that there was no 
lack of amusement for the evening. 

But Rashleigh, to whom that, barren shore had 
seemed like the “Happy Valley” of Abyssinia, heard 
something that evening which did not prove amusing 
to him. , 

In .reviewing. the perils they had passed « Mr. 
Argyle expressed great apprehension that his family 
aud friends would hear of the loss of, the steamer 
before they could got intelligence of ,his and Ada’e 


safoty. 

“Tt will be dreadful for my wife-and Arabella,” 
he said; “and, as to poor Walsingham, I am sufeit 
will drive him distracted.” 

“ Walsingkam ?” asked Frederick,’ faintly, ‘and 
with dire misgivings. ‘ Is that one of your sotis ?”’ 

“Oh, bless you, no! _My son-in-law that is to $6!” 
replied Argyle, without the least suspicion of the 
pain that he was‘inflicting. “* Ada’s beau!” 

Fred lost the power of speech for a.few moments, 
and when he gpoko. he scarcely knew what ho. said, 

A blow from @ mallet could scareely have 
stunned him more—certainly it could not, have.oc- 
casioned a tithe of the anguish, which these words 


inflicted. 

What!, Ada in‘love with. and betrothed to an- 
other man!, Ada—who he was‘sure, had read all his 
heart, and in whose beautiful.eyes he thonght he had 
seen a-warm approval of his passion. 

Had she been only amusing herself with his de- 
yotion, and. leading him on to a declaration which 
} would enable her to number him among her con- 
quests ?° 

Alas! yes, it must be so. Ho saw it all now, find 
‘his distress .was unbounded. and sky and 
, sea were all changed in their aspect, and nothing he 
wey sure remained to him but the lees of a miserable 
life. 

Even if it were all romantic folly—if it were im- 
, possible that.a three-days’ love could inflict such 
lasting wound upon any human heart—yet, the son- 
timont had for the time all the forced of % dreadful 





** Rum, and tobacco, and pipes don’t cost much, aud 
you can get cheap blankets and gewgaws, and, as to / 


reality. ’ 
Ho was unhappy boyond ‘description; ‘and he be 
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lieved-he should always remain so, but his grief de- 

rived its chief poignancy from the conviction that 

the idol of his heart was-vain and insincere and dis- 

ingenuous. Nay, that the Ada of. his imagination 
really never existed. 

She did not hear the conversation between ‘her 
father and her lover, and Rashleigh did not pursue 
the subject by making any inquiries about Wal- 
gingham, for he dared not trust himself to do this, 
lest his voice or manner should betray his agitation. 

That he was a gay young gallant, ‘‘the glass of 

of form,” 


fashion arid the moul r he did not doubt, }) then.inquired if he knew Srey of a-village on 
and that he was in. every respect his own superior || the coast’ which was supposed to bo within twenty 
he feared was but too probable. Your true’ lovor |} or thirty miles north.” 


has never an exalted estimate of his own worth in | 
presence of the mistress of his affections. 

Argyle was surprised, perhaps ‘offended, at his 
friend’s seeming indifference ; so he did not pursue }i 
the subject, but replied coldly.to some remark of | 
the young man’s on another topic. 

When Ada and Frederick met again there was 4 |, 
change in his manner which she could not fail to 
notice; it was not constraint alone, there were de- |} 
jection and resentment in his air, and she at once | 
suspected their cause. Herfather had surely made 
some revelation to him in relation to her suitor, 


Walsingham. 
But had she been guilty of concealment in'regard 
to her relations with him ? -Nay, she was conscious 


of no wrong in this respect, for Frederick had given 
her no opportunity or excuse for speaking of them, 

He had not offered or declared himself, and-what 
presumption and egotism would‘it have been in her 
to tell him that she had another lover, whom her 
parents favoured, and they designed for her husband! 

Yet she might have been more repelling, less cor- 
dial, less appreciative, since she’ could not ‘fail to 
see her new friend’s devotion to,her. Perhaps she 
had erred. She greatly feared ‘that she had; but, 
oh, how she wished that Rashleigh would speak out 
now in some way that would give her an opportu- 
nity to explain—to exculpate herself. If he would 
only complain of her it.would be a relief, But he 
did not. 

Alas, how much of the misery of human life is oc- 
casioned by this neglect to speak out at the proper 
time and seek explanations. 

A little misunderstanding between friends, fos- 
tered by silence and brooding, grows into ‘# moun- 
tain of suspicion and doubt, which separates them 
for ever. 

No; Frederick did not complain. He was cere- 
moniously polite to Ada when they. met, but he no 
longer sought every opportunity to be at her side. 

He seemed to find objects of* interest elsewhere. 
He had a long talk with Mr. Hare, enother with 
young -Werter about hunting» and -the probability 
of being.able to shoot a deer at night, and finally 
he went off fishing with Congo, at early twilight, to 
try the magic hook and line of which the ex-steward 
had boasted. 

This was certainly a very marked change in Rash- 
leigh’s conduct, but it. did not end here; for in the 
morning, when the party embarked, Frederick, with- 
out remonstrance, permitted himself to be assigned 
to one of the boats which did not carry Ada. 

He was at her sido to assist her into the vessel, 
and when, after doing so, he stepped back, Argyle, 
in surprise, said : 

“Come, are not you going with us ?” 

_ “No, sir,” replied the young man, “TI am to go 
in the pilot’s-boat, I believe.” 

Ada looked at him ; their eyes met; she: blushed 
and smiled, and tried to say, * Come with us!’ ' 

They were but three short words, aud could easily 
have been spoken at another time, but: her utter- 
ance failed now. She sat down'without speaking, 
and Frederick, raising his -hat once more, turned) 
away, while the matter-of-fact father said : ! 

“ Well—well, it’s no matter. 
close'tegether.” 

They were not even that. The pilot’s boat was! 
the last that started, and as they went in line it 
kept many rods behind the first, affording, of course,) 
no opportunity for conversation. 

Rashleigh was as. misctable as his worst enemy 
could have wished, yet he couibated’ his grief and 
tried to find amusement in discngsing the recent 
exciting events with his comrades. ~He had his 

turns at rowing also, and, in his agitation, he un- 
consciously threw such energy into-the’work that 
his fellow oarsmen were obliged several. times to 
check him, 

“That kind of rowing,”’one of them said, “ might 
do for a half-hour’s pull, but it isn’t the thing for 
an all-day job. Slow and steady wins'in along race.” 

They had started at dawn, and after: three hours 
of progress they landed for breakfast, and were not 
a little surprised as they approached the beach to 
see a farmer-like man coming towards them from 
the direction of a ploughed field about half a mile 
distant. 

He was a middle-aged man, coarsely attired, and 


The boats will be | 


‘gleam of good nature shining in-his, homely face. 
‘mixed with an air of wonder—nay, of utter astonish: 
;ment; 

*< Who ‘you, my friend, and where do you 
\eothe from? asket Captain Chromo, shaking hands 
| with him as he.came,up. ’ 
“Wal--l’m Absalom Goff, I am, and TI live jes 
on my apiece! said the man; “but who are 
| iw P”? 
| The,captain told ‘himr in as few words as possible, 
'@liciting many a ‘* Marcy’s sakes!” and “dow tell !” 


“‘Sartin’sure Ido! Breown Teown ain’t more’n 
nine miles off on.a' little bay,-where the. steamboats 
sometimes come in in “bad weather. - It’s ‘a right 
peart little place, too! More’n a hundred and fifty 
inhabitants.” : 

“ Only nine miles off!” repeated the captain. 
“Come, my. boys, -that will do ;” and # .succession 
of -hearty cheers..attested the; joy with which’ the 
news was received. 

°* You've. stopped ‘here to breakfast; hev yew ?” 
contizued Absalom, in reply to part of. what the 
captain had said. SNowI tell you what; you'd best 
go around to my ‘cabin. I don’t know as you kin 
all gitin at once, but-that’s no-matter. My wife 
will help you. cook your fish and game ; I see you’ve 
got pleaty on't, and wo’ve got some good bread, and 
some tea——”’ 

“Tea! Teal “Have you tea, my good fellow?” 
asked Argyle. 

“Oh, yes—a little ; I don’t know as there’s enough 
to go round ’mong thirty people.’ We don’t often 
use it, only Sundays and sich; bat my wife bought 
half a pound the last time she was to the village.” 
‘And he’ll have salt and.,pepper, too, for our 
fish !” said one. 

“And knives and forks to “eat with!” added 
another. 

“ And perhaps tobacco!” exclaimed ‘a third. 

“ Oh, yes, I’ve got all them things!’’ replied Goff. 
“Not much tobacco, but there’s some, and two old 
pipes.’ 

“Why, what a Inxurious ‘old chap you must be, 
and what a Paradise we’ve got into!” said Argyle, 
laughing. '-““See what good a little privation does 
once in a while. Come on, comrades, for I see you've 
all decided to go.” 

* No one hositated, and the shipwrecked party 
were soon On the move, following Absalom in a long 
line, chatting and laughing. 

“ Have you any neighbours around here ?”” asked 
Captain Chrome, 

“None nearer than the village.; the Iand-has all 
been took up between here and there by specula- 
tors, who put up tents on.it, and sleep ong night in 
’em, and then swear they are actual settlers. One 
chap had a houseon wheels, sir, that he drew about 
with oxen-from one place to another, so he could 
swear he had put a house on the land.” 

* Why; is real estate thought so valuuble-here ?” 
asked Argyle, quickly. | 

« Why, sir, the bay at Breown Teown is considered 
a great.nateral harbour, capable of holding most all: 
the shipping in the world—though what it should 
ever want to come”here for I’m sure I-don’t know, 
but the speculators do, F’spose—and so, as { said, | 
they took up the land.” 

** Oh; yes.” 

“T gotas near to the village asT'could.’ But I’m! 
areal settler. “Me aud Betsey, and the two boys. 
and two. gals, and~Towser. Next year we hope to! 
ra a pair of steers and’a plough. This year we hev 
to dig.’ 

“Bat why didn’t you have’ your‘steers, or oxen,! 
and plough this year?” asked Angyle, much in- 
terested. 

“* Why didn’t we?” Why, because it took all our 
money to pay for thé land‘and to git here. But the) 
land is paid for, sir, and vo got Uncle Sam's patent,| 
and can show it to you. And nothing can take the 
land away from me now, except an airthquake.” 

“Very true.” 

“ And Pve got five pounds laid up'towards get- 
ting the steers. I.should have had more if Betsey 
hadn’t paid out some for that tea. By next’ year 
this time I expect to have twonty pounds saved.” 

* Twenty pounds, éh ?” 

Yes, sir; and then with the cattle and plough 
we'll get along faster’ after that. Oh, we’re doin’ 
mighty well here, sir, and are gittin’ quite fore- 
handed and independent like.” 

‘Now, here’s contentment—nay, happiness—in a 
small hut—a condition which most people would 
consider abject poverty,” said Argyle, dropping a 
little behind the farmer, and addressing Captain 
Chrome and others in alow voice. “1 hope we 
shan’t turn this man’s head if we make up a little 
purse for him.” 

“A purse that will hold a pair of oxen and a 
plough ¢” asked Rolfe. 





witha shaggy look, owing to his long, uncombed 
and beard, bat there was an unmistakeable 


“Yes, yes, exactly; and perhaps a cow and a few 


“T’ll give twenty pounds,”’ said Shelbura, quickly. 
“And I.the same; I can’t be.behind Shelburn,’” 
added the banker, 
Mr. Argyle, Captain Chrome, and others added 
smaller.sums, and, although most of,-the company 
wero not asked tocontribute, ovér fifty pounds were 
quickly’ pledged. 
All was done quietly, and.avithout Mr.. Goff’s 
knowledge. 
‘Let us wait till we are about to leave before 
giving it to him,” said ono; “and see first-how he 
treats us.” 
This was agreed to. 

(To be continued.) 


A DARING GAME; 
oR, 
NEVA’S «THREE: LOVERS. 
ed 
CHAPTER XX¥xXV. 
THE sudden entrance cf Neva Wyndo into the 
midst ‘of her: exulting’enemies struck them dumb, 
Craven Black sat with hands outstretched, as they 
had grasped .the letter Neva ‘had ‘snatched from 
them, his face growing livid, and a look of eonster- 
nation glaring from his.eyes. 

Octavia Black stood, half leaning still over her 
husband’s shoulder, as if turned to stone, the mock- 
ing smile frozen on her lips, a look of terror and de- 
fiance on her face. Mrs. Artress, retaining more of 
self-possession than the.others, staved at Neva with 
unmistakeable hatred and.trinmph. ‘The treache- 
tous Frenchwoman dropped her gaza, and grew pale 
and awe-stricken. 

Neva, still clutching the letter to her bosom, 

looked at her enemies one by. one, her red-brown 
eyes blazing. It seemed to those who looked upon 
her that the red flames. leaped.from her eyes of 
gloom, and they tremblei before her: © Her pure, 
proud face was deathly white, but it was stern and 
awfal in its wondrous beauty as she turned it 
from-one to another in an expression of scathing 
contempt that stung Craven and Octavia Black to 
the very soul. 
“Then, withont ‘a ‘word, bat with her letter still 
clutched against her panting breast, the young girl 
swept from tho room with the air, the step, and the 
haughty carriage of an insulted empress. 

The conspirators heard her slowly ascend the 
stairs to her own room.  ‘Théy stared at each other 
for a brief space in an utter and terrible silence. 
Mrs. Craven Black was the’first to speak, and her 
companions started as her voice broke tlie dead and 
awful hush. 

“ Well, upow my word!” she: ejaculated, forcing 
a strange, hoarse, and uneasy laugh, that jarred on 
the ears of ier fellow conspirators. 

“A queen of ‘tragedy !”” muttered’ Mrs. Artress, 
referring to Neva's appearance and departure from 





| their presence, 


Craven “Black:sighed and scowled darkly. An 


| ugly smile disfigured- his mouth. 


“ Well,” he said, “ matters have been brought to 
‘a crisis. ‘I would haye preferred to keep up the sem- 
blance of‘friendship a while longer, but tho girl has 
torn the masks from our faces. She has declared 


‘war—so war let it be. In the fight before us the 


'| strongest must conquer !” 


**T gould not dream she would follow me,” said 
the Frenchwoman, deprecatingly. “I am not to 
blame. -f am sure, very sure, that she’is going to 
run away. She will leave-the Wilderness to-night.”” 

The ugly smile deepened on Craven Black’s visage. 

‘* We. will see!” he said, and his voice’ was ter- 
‘rible in its ‘significance and threatening. 

The ¥renchwoman had read Neva’s purpose aright. 
The young lady went up to her room and closed 
her door, and held in the: flames of the bright wood 
-fire the’torn,/erumpled ‘letter she had written to 
her lover, ‘and“had' rescued from the hands of 
Craven Black. “She let the small burning remnant 
of paper fall upon the blazing log, and watched the 
blue; shrivelled‘ash wave to and fro in the enrrent 
of air, and then whirl upward into the capacious 
chimney. 

The letter thus destroyed, Nova, with a white 
face and wild eyes; set about her few preparations 
for departure. Her soul was in a tumult; her 
brain seemed on fire. She could not think or rea- 
son yet; sho only knew that she longed’to getaway 
—that she must get away. 

She put on her round hat; and was about tv throw 
about her a light shawl, when a sudden’ fiero» rat- 
tling of the:casements ih the wind warned her that 
a night in late September in the Scottish Highlands 
was likely to be cold, 

She opened one of*her trunks and dragged ot to 
the light a pretty sleeved jacket of the sols and 
delicate fur of the silver fox, and this she put on. 
She took up her muff and dressing-bag, and hurried 
into the ante-room, panting and ‘breathless, cager 
for the outer air. 





pigs.” 


‘Lhe door opening from the ante-room into the hall 
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was closed. Neva pulled it open, and found herself 
face to face with Mr. and Mrs. Craven Black, Mrs. 
Artress and the Frenchwoman! 

The girl recoiled for an instant before this human 
barricade as if she had received a blow. Then she 
waved her hand in a haughty, commanding gesture, 
and said: 

“Let me pass! Stand aside!” 

“Not so fast, Miss Wynde,” said Craven Black, 
mockingly. ‘“ ‘his lady, my wife, is your personal 
guardian, and she has the authority to control your 
movements # 

The girl’s passignate eyes flashed stormily at her 
enemies. 

“Let me pass, I say!” she cried, in a low, sup- 
pressed yoice. “ Attempt to detain me here, and I 
will arouse the household !”” 

“Do so,” said Craven Black, tauntingly. “The 
two stolid women in the kitchen cannot hear you ; 
and if they could they have been prepared for your 
outcries, and will not heed them. ‘The sailors are 
on board the yacht in the loch below. You are out of 
the world up in this eagle’s eyrie, and you may beat 
your wings against the bars of your cage till you 
drop dead, my pretty bird, but no one will heed your 
flutterings. Call if you will. Try the effect of a 

shriek.” 

He took a step nearer to Neva, who retreated be- 
fore him, shrinking from his touch. He went after 
her into the room, his companions following. 
— closed the door, and placed herself against 
i 


“Sit down, Neva,” said Octavia Black, with a 
mocking intonation. “Lay aside your hat and 
sacque. Don’t abandon us upon the very evening 
of our arrival in our new residence.” 

Neva made no answer, but Octavia shrank before 
the stern accusing of the girl’s gloomy, passionate 
eyes. 

* As your guardian,” said Mrs. Black, recovering 
her self-possession, which had been momentarily 
shaken, “ I desire to ask you whither you were about 
to go when we interrupted you ?” 

“TI might refuse to answer, madam,” replied Neva, 
* but you know as well as I do that [ was about to 
start for Inverness on foot, and that I intended to 
go back to Hawkhurst and to my friends. Unfor- 
tunately, Mrs. Black, you are my personal guardian, 
but Sir John Freise and my other guardians are 
desirous that I should choose another in your stead, 
and I shall now do so. Your character, madam, is 
at last revealed to me in all its moral hideousness. 
My recent vague suspicions of you have become 
certainties. Mr. Atkins was right in his distrust of 
you. But, madam, because my dead father loved 
and trusted you to the last hour of his life, because 

ou have borne his honoured name, I will spare you 

rom blame and obloquy, and screen your ill-doings 
and ill-treatment of me even from my guardians. 
I will agree to thus screen you if you will stand 
aside and let me go forth now, at this moment.” 

* But, Neva,” said Mrs. Black, “you will lose 
your way on the mountains ; you will make a mis- 
step over some cliff, or into some ravine; or you 
will die of cold and exhaustion long before you can 
reach Inverness. It is twenty miles as the crow 
flies. It is forty as you would have to travel. We 
will not send you in the yacht. Your scheme of 
departure is impracticable. In fact, you cannot 
go.” 
** You mean to detain me here a prisoner ?” 

“Call yourself by what name you will,” said 





‘Craven Black, “ you cannot go.” 


The young girl looked around her desperately 
like a hunted deer. There was no pity or sympathy 
in those hard and greedy faces. Had she been 
penniless she would have been as free as the birds 


-of the air; but, being rich, her enemies looked upon 


her as their rightful prey. 

“ Are you a pack of outlaws?” demanded Neva, 
her young voice ringing through the room. “ How 
dare you thus interfere with the liberty of an Eng- 
lishwoman ?” 

“You are not an English woman, but only an 
English girl,’’ interrupted Octavia Black. “ You 
are a minor, without right to liberty or the exercise 
of your own will. You are my ward, Neva, and as 
your guardian I command your obedience. How 
can you reconcile it with your conscience to rebel 
against your step-motherr” 

“ You are not my step-mother,” cried Neva, hotly. 
** When you ceased to be my father’s widow you 
ceased to be my step-mother.” 

“I think the law takes another view of such a 
case,” said Mrs. Black. “ But, at any rate, I am 
still your guardian, and as such I have a right to 
read all the letters you write or receive, I read your 
peites. to Lord Towyn, and exhibited it to my hus- 

and, 

* And to your husband’s cousin, and to your 
maid!” said Neva. “Iam aware of all that. As 
to your right to examine my letters, I do not be- 
lieve in it. Your action in opening my letter to Lord 
Towyn,” and Neva’s checks flamed, “ and in read- 
ing its contents aloud to your familiars, was an act 








of the grossest indelicacy, and want of honour and 
moral principle. Any person with a grain of decency 
in his composition will confirm what I say.” 

Mrs. Craven Black was stung to fury by this 
outspoken declaration, its truthfulness giving it 
keener effect. She compressed her lips, being un- 
able to speak, and hurried to and fro with uneven 
tread like a caged tigress. 

“ We will not discuss the right or wrong of Mrs. 
Black’s very natural and proper act,’ said Craven 
Black. ‘She had the right to read your letter, and 
therefore did so. I think you have no farther fault 
to find with us than this ?” 

“Such an indelicate letter for a young lady to 
write,” murmured Mrs. Artress, turning her eyes 
upward. “‘ My own dear Arthur.’ I never was so 
shocked !’ 

Neva turned her back upon the woman without a 
word, and replied to “raven Black as if she had not 
heard his cousin speak. 

“I have farther fault to find with you, Mr. Black,’ 
the young girl said, haughtily. “ You and your wife 
have been false and treacherous to me from the be- 
ginning. You planned to come to this place before 
you left Hawkhurst, and you sent Mrs. Artress on 
in advance to pou this house for your reception. 
Yet you pretended to me that we were to go by rail 
into Yorkshire. Youallowed me to convey that im- 
pression to my friends, while you intended the 
impression to be a falseone. The manner in which 
you proceeded from the railway station to Graves- 
end, and in which you have come to this place, has 
been secret and furtive, as if you meant to throw 
off pursuit. You have shamefully deceived me, and 
I regard your conduct and that of your wife, now 
that my eyes have been opened, as base, mean, and 
treacherous.” 

* Regard it as you like,” said Craven Black, airily, 
although his face flushed. ‘‘ My dear child, you are 
beating against your bars like the bird in the cage to 
which [ likened you. Don’t waste your strength in 
this manner. Be reasonable and submit to the 
power of those who have right and strength upon 
their side.” 

Mrs. Black paused in her walk before Neva and 
said, vindictively, and even fiercely : 

“That is what you will have to do, Neva—sub- 
mit! Weare stronger than you. I should think 
your conscience would reproach you for rebelling 
against me inthis manner. Did not your father a 
score of times enjoin you in his letters to love and 
obey me ? Did he not in his will enjoin you to cling 
to me, and be gentle and loving and obedient to my 
wishes? Is it thus you respect his wishes and 
memory——” 

“Stop!” cried Neva, imperiously. ‘ How dare 
you urge my father’s wishes upon me? How dare 
you speak of respect to his memory, which you out- 
raged at the time of your recent and third marriage, 
when yousummoned my father’s tenantry to a ball, 
and made merry in my father’s house, thus virtually 
rejoicing in his death? I cannot hear my father’s 
name from your lips, madam.” 

‘Oh, you can’t!” sneered Octavia Black. “ You 
will have to hear whatever I may choose to say of 
him; let me tell you that, Miss Neva. You may 
fling off my authority and your late father’s to- 
gether if you choose, but his last letter to you 
should be held sacred by you, and its injunctions 
fulfilled to the letter as sacred commands from the 
dead to the living.” 

“That last letter!” said Neva. “The letter 
written by Craven Black, with your assistance and 
connivance! Ah, you start. You see that I compre- 
hend you at last—that I have fathomed your 
wickedness! That letter, now in the hands of Lord 
Towyn or Mr. Atkins or Sir John Freise, emanated 
from Craven Black’s brain and hand. It was a 
clever forgery, but, thank Heaven, I know it to bea 
forgery! My father could never have so coolly and 
easily disposed of his daughter’s future. He never 
wrote that letter!” 

The girl spoke in a tone of such firm conviction, 
as if she knew what she affirmed was the truth, that 
the discomfited plotters made no attempt to deny 
her assertion. 

The Blacks looked at each other darkly, and read 
in each other’s eyes incitement to continue in their 
wickedness with unabated courage. 

Mrs. Artress looked on, evilly exultant. She had 
never liked the heiress of Hawkhurst, with her 
dainty beauty, her Bg oy: witchery of face and 
manner, and with the wealth that seemed so 
boundless. Mrs. Artress was jealous, envious, and 
full of hatred of her, and her greed of money had 
been enlisted —- the young girl. 

There was a brief pause, during which Neva sat 
down, laying aside her muff and dressing-bag. Pre- 
sently she said: 

*T understand you now, as you know. I trust 
that you understand me. I will not trouble you to 
deal more in subterfuges and deceptions. I compre- 
hend that I have been decoyed here for a purpose, 
and that I am now your prisoner. Whatis your 
purpose against me?’ 





“We have no purpose against you, Neva,” said 
Octavia Black, quite calmly, and even pleasantly. 
“You deceive yourself. We saw you anxious 
plunge into marriage with Lord Towyn, but, disap- 
proving the match, I have brought you here. I 
stand in the relation of a parent to you, and use a 
parent’s authority, as I havearight. I have other 
designs for you. A worthy and accomplished | 
man, the son of my present husband, has solici 
your hand in marriage, and I am anxious that you 
should enter the same family with myself. We will 
not coerce you; but I am sure, after a. residence 
more or less prolonged at this Wilderness, you wi 
be glad to ma Rufus Black and go back into so- 
ciety. You shall have sufficient time for considera- 
tion. Iam ready to sacrifice myself and remain 
here all the winter, if necessary to bring you to the 
desired view of the subject.” i 

“One thing we may as well make plain,” said 
Craven Black, deliberately. ‘‘ When you leave this 
house, Miss Wynde, it will beas the promised bride 
of my son.” 

Neva’s eyes flashed mutiny. 

“Ts Rufus Black a party to this scheme?” she 
demanded, 

* No,” said Mr. Black, promptly. “ He knows 
nothing of my designs. I have told him to hope 
that you will relent, and he thinks that his step- 
mother has unbounded influence over you, which 
she will use in his behalf. Rufus is a poor, weak 
young fellow, with all his desirable qualities, and 

e would sooner cut his throat than force you into 
a marriage with him. No; Rufus is at Hawkhurst, 
where I have ordered him to remain until our re- 
turn, or until he hears from me. He supposes us 
to be in Yorkshire. We are ready to start for your 
home with you any day when you shall have given 
us your oath that this visit to the Highlands shall 
be kept secret by you, and that you will marry 
Rufus on your return to Hawkhurst. These are our 
terms.” . 

“TI have said upon what terms I am willing to 
keep your villany secret,” said Neva, haughtily. 
“ My condition is that I am immediately allowed 
to go free. I shall not repeat that offer after to- 
night. I shall never agree to your terms. I shall 
never marry Rufus Black. am betrothed to a 
noble and honourable gentleman, and I regard my 
promise to him as sacred as any oath. In short, Mr. 
and Mrs, Craven Black, I will stay here until I die 
before I will yield to your dominion or perjure my- 
self by a cowardly oath.” 

‘“‘ Very well,” said Black. “It only remains to see 
which will hold out the longest, besiegers or be- 
sieged. Octavia, letus go. A night of reflection 
may bring our young lady to terms.” 

“T have a last word to say,” exclaimed Neva, 
arising, her young face full of a bitter and passion- 
ate rebellion against her enemies. “ You have not 
fairly counted the cost of your present undertaking, 
Mr. and Mrs. Black. The heiress of Hawkhurst, 
the only child of the late Sir Harold Wynde, the 
betrothed wife of one of the wealthiest young 
noblemen of Great Britain, cannot disappear in a 
manner so mysterious without exciting attention. I 
shall be sought after far and wide. My three guard- 
ians will set the officers of the law upon my track. 
Even now it is quite possible my friends may be on 
their way to this place. I shall be rescued from 
your hands, and you will be rewarded with the pun- 
ishment and the ignominy you deserve.” 

“You believe all this?” cried Craven Black. 
“You think I am clumsy enough to permit myself 
to be tracked? How little you know me! I defy 
all the detectives in the world to trace me. I did 
not buy the yacht. A friend bought it in his own 
name, and provisioned it, The three sailors on 
board of the yacht will never see a newspaper, will 
not stir out of the loch, and will see noone. I have 
attached them to me by a free use of money, and I 
have a hold upon them in knowing their past. If 
the officers of the law were to trace you to the loch 
below as the men would not dare to reveal your 
whereabouts for fear of being held as conspirators 
against your liberty. The two women servants in 
this house never stir off the plateau. The cabmanI 
hired to convey us from the London railway station 
to Gravesend, I discovered in my conversation with 
him, was employed for that | alone to take the 
place of the cabman who wasill. The fellow told 
me he was a navvy, bound for a voyage the next 
day, and he wished he could sail our yacht instead 
of going out to Australia in a steamer. You see 
how my tracks are covered? Your help must come 
from yourself, not from Lord Towyn. I have no 
more to say at present. If you choose to come to 
terms you can send Celeste to my wife at any m0- 
ment. Permit me to wish you good-night.” 

He approached her as if to shake hands, Neva 
gathered up her effects and retreated into her room. 
The next instant a key was inserted in the lock, 
and the bolt was shot home. Neva was in truth a 
prisoner. : 5 ad & 

“ Celeste, you will occupy this room,” said Mrs. 
Black to her maid, “and you must sleep with one 
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eye open, Miss Wynde is desperate, and may at- 
tempt to pick the lock or to escape by one of her 
windows.” s 

“T am not afraid of pursuit,” said Mr. Black, medi- 
tatively, ‘‘ but I would like to throw the pursuers 
upon a wrong scent. I wish I could get Lord Towyn 
over upon the Continent, with that sharp-eyed At- 
kins. How can we contrive to give them the im: 
pression that we have gone on a Continental tour ? 

They pondered the question for many minutes. 

“T have it,” said Celeste, at last. ‘“‘ [have a sis- 
ter who lives in Brussels; she works in @ mil- 
liner’s shop in the Rue Montague de la Cour. You 
shall write a letter for mademoiselle, Mr. Black, in 
her very handwriting, and date the letter Brussels, 
and I will send it under cover to my sister, to t 
posted at Brussels, Yes, my faith, we have it. 
One of the sailors shall post my letter, with its en- 
closure, from Inverness. It is well, is it not?” 

The plan suited Mr. and Mrs. Black, who resolved 
to act upon it. The whole party adjourned to the 
drawing-room, Mrs. Craven Black brought forth 
several letters she had formerly received from 
Neva while at the Paris school, and had pre- 
served for possible use. Mr. Black still retained the 
envelope to the letter Neva had addressed to her 
lover, which he had intercepted. With these 
materials, and his skill at counterfeiting, Craven 
Black set to work to write a letter in Neva’s name, 
and dated at Brussels. While he was thus engaged, 
Mrs. Black supplying him with suitable paper and 
ink, the French maid wrote to her sister at Brussels, 
requesting her to stamp and forward the enclosed 
missive. Octavia Black gave her attendant a Bank 
of England note to enclose in payment of the service. 

The double letter was finished and sealed that 
night, and Craven Black went to Inverness the next 
day in the yacht and posted it. 

This then was the letter which had been brought 
up to London to Lord Towyn by his steward, and 
the young earl, having read it, had so instantly and 
vehemently pronounced a forgery. 

But though it failed of its object, and did not 
deceive the keen-witted young lover as to its origin, 
it did not enlighten him as to Neva’s whereabouts. 
He continued his search for her, calling in the aid 
of professional detectives, Mr. Atkins devoting his 
time also to the search, but they failed to finda 
clue to the missing young girl. d she, hidden in 
the far-off Scottish wilds, among mountain peaks 
and in a secluded rocky wilderness, looked in vain 
for her lover’s coming. Her enemies were indeed 
more cunning than she had dreamed, and it seemed 
indeed as if the words of Craven Black would prove 
true, and the matter between the “ besiegers and 
the besieged” would become a question of resist- 
ance. Which would be the first to yield to the 
loneliness and gloom of the Wilderness and to 
the Rn. sags of the swiftly approaching Highland 
winter 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE sudden death of Mrs. Wroat proved a severe 
shock to poor Lally Bird, who had grown to love 
the eccentric but kind-hearted old lady with a 
daughter’s affection. She hurriedly dressed herself, 
and came down to Mrs. Wroat’s chamber, pale and 
awe-struck, with a horrible sense of desolation and 
misery. It seemed asif a fatality attended her— 
that those whom she loved were in some way 
doomed. Her parents were dead, her young husband 
had been taken from her, and now her great-aunt 
had died, and she was againalone. She was not 
selfish in her grief, but she could not help thinking 
of her own bitter loneliness as she bent over the 
still figure and softly and reverently touched the 
straying locks of gray hair and pressed her lips to 
the shrivelled mouth from which the angel smile 
seemed slowly fading. 

Peters had by this time regained her self-com- 
mand. There was much to do, and it devolved upon 
her to do it. Her tears must wait for a more con- 
venient season. She was anxious that “ all things 
should be done decently and in order,” and that 
due respect should be given to the dead mistress 


she had so loved. Her first act then, after arousing. 


Lally and the servants, was to despatch the footman 
to the family physician and to Mr Harris, Mrs. 
Wroat’s lawyer. 

The physician came first. He showed no surprise 
at the summons, and acknowledged to Peters that 
he had expected it before. He could only con- 
Fas. the discovery of Peters that the old lady was 

ead. 

The lawyer arrived while the doctor was in the 
house. Mrs. Wroat had requested that Mr. Harris 
should assume control of her affairs after her death, 
and he procecded to seal her desk and to take charge 
of her private | apers, while he gave directions for the 
management of the household while the dead should 
Temain in the house. An undertaker was sent for, 
and all the grim preparations for the sepulture, so 
terrible to surviving friends, were entered upon, 

The next morning’s papers contained the obituary 
notice of Mrs. Maria Wroat, relict of the late John 





Wroat, banker, with a statement of her age and of 
the time appointed for the funeral. 

The next afternoon brought to the door of the 
mansion in Mount Streeta cab, from which alighted 
Mr. and Mrs. Blight, of Sandy Lands. They 
sounded the knocker pompously, ringing the bell at 
the same moment, ‘The footman hastened to give 
them admittance. 

“T see by the morning’s papers that my dear aunt 
is dead, Toppen,” said the Canterbury lawyer, who 
was known and detested by Mrs. Wroat’s ser- 
vants. " Why was I not informed of her dangerous 
illness ?’ 

“Mrs. Wroat died sudden, sir,” answered the 
man, respectfully. ; 

“* Why was I not telegraphed to immediately upon 
her death?” 

‘I don’t know, sir. Mr. Harris, ho manages the 
funeral, sir.” : 

“Show us up to ourroom, Toppen. You are per- 
haps aware that Iam the old lady’s heir. lam 
the nephew of her deceased husband, who left her 
a good share of his property. It all comes to me. 
I shall continue to keep you in my service, Toppen, 
when I come up to town to live, which will be im- 
mediately. But come. Show us our room.” 

Toppen hesitated. 

** Beg pardon, sir,” he said, “ but I’ll just speak 
to Mrs. Peters. Miss Wroat, she can’t be disturbed, 
and I don’t know which room exactly Mrs, Peters 
intends for you.” : 

“The amber room, of course,”’ said Mrs. Blight, 
superciliously. ‘‘ We shall have the best room in 
the houss, whatever Mrs. Peters or any one else 
may say.” : 

“Miss Wroat has the amber room,” said Toppen. 

“Miss Wroat!” repeated the lawyer. ‘‘ And who 
may Miss Wroat be?” 

** She is Mrs. Wroat’s young niece, sir, that she 
fetched home with her from Canterbury. The 
missus said we were to call the young lady Miss 
Wroat. If you'll walk into the drawing-room I'll 
go for Mrs. Peters.” 

The Blights went into the drawing-room as de- 
sired, and there awaited Mrs. Peters’s appearance 
with outward bravado and some inward anxiety. 

“You don’t suppose the old woman can have 
made a will giving Lally Bird her fortune?” whis- 
pered the Canterbury lawyer’s wife. 

‘*No. I think she went off so suddenly at the last 
that she had no time tomake awill. But if shedid 
make oneI stand as good a chance as any one of 
inheriting her money, even after all that has come 
and gone between her and us. Her money came 
from her husband, who was my uncle. The old wo- 
man had a stern sense of justice, and she would 
never have left her entire fortune away from her 
husband’s nephew, who had, as one may say, aclaim 
upon it. No doubt she left her great-niece a legacy, 
but you'll find that we come in for the best share 
of her money.” 

Mr. Blight did not reflect that Mrs. Wroat’s 
“stern sense of justice” might cause her to leave 
her money away from him instead of leaving it to 

im. 

‘“No matter whether she leaves the girl fifty 
pounds a year or two hun pounds a year,” said 
Mrs. Blight, venomously, “‘ she shall go out of this 
house on the day after the funeral, bag and baggage, 
the artful jade! I won’t have her under my roof a 
night longer than I can help.” 

“ Quite right, Laura. We should have had the 
whole pile only for her.” 

*T shall furnish the whole house new,”’ said Mrs. 
Blight, reflectively. ‘‘ Aunt Wroat had abominable 
taste, and the colours here quite ruin my complexion. 
Why don’t Peters or the housekeeper come ? I shall 
discharge Peters——” 

The last words were overheard by Peters herself, 
who appeared in list slippersand a black gown, staid, 
angular, and sour-visaged as usual, with a warm 
heart nearly bursting with grief under her prim 
bodice. She courtesied to the self-invited guests, 
her lips tightly compressed, and an ominous gleam 
in her tear-hlurred eyes. 

* Ah, Pefers at last !” said Mrs. Blight, condes- 
eendingly. ‘‘ We want to go up toour room, Peters, 
before we see the remains of our dear aunt. Why 
were we not sent for yesterday, Peters ?’”’ 

“TIT suppose Mr. Harris forgot to telegraph to 
ou,”’ said Peters, grimly. ‘ He spoke of doing so. 
our room is ready, and I’l) send Buttons up to 

show you the way.” 

“Toppen calls Miss Bird Miss Wroat—ha, ha!” 
laughed the Canterbury lawyer. ‘‘ A queer idea, 
isn’tit, Peters? Does the girl call herself Miss 
Wroat?” 

Peters bowed. 

““It was my lady’s wish,” she said. 

“ Ah, yes,” said Mr. Blight. “‘ By-the-bye, Peters, 
here’s a sovereign for you. I always admired your 
sturdy independence, Peters. My aunt loved you, 
ah, like a sister, and leaned upon you, and all that, 
Peters. I hope she has remembered you at last. 
It would be a pity if she had not left some trifle to 





mary, hen appreciation of your fidelity and affee- 
on. 


_ “I have no fault to find,” said Peters, coldly, re- 
jecting the coin. “My dear lady remembercd me 
generously in her will——” 

“Her will?” interrupted Mr. Blight, eagerly. 
“She did make a will then? Iam glad to hear it. 
Had she died without a will Miss Bird and Mrs, 
Wroat’s other relatives would have divided the 
Wroat Feopeeyy and fattened uponit. As it isl 
am sure Mrs. Wroat has done me justice. She would 
not have remembered any faults of ours in her dying 
hour, but would have seen to it that Mr. Wroat’s 
nephew had his proper share in Mr. Wroat’s pro- 
perty,, I suppose you know the purport of the 
Ww 


Peters bowed assent. 

“*T shouldn’t mind a matter of five pounds,”’ said 
Mr. Blight, insinuatingly. ‘I should like to know 
if my poor aunt did justice to me in her last mo- 
mente ?” 

“T don’t want your money, Mr. Blight,’’ said 
Peters, “‘ but if you are anxious to know I will tell 
you that Mrs. Wroat did you justice in her will. 
That is all that I willsay. Lam not at liberty to 
betray the contents of the will, which will be read 
immediately after the burial.” 

The countenances of the two fortune hunters 
glowed with delight. They interpreted Mrs. Peters’s 
words to suit themselves, 

_ Mrs. Peters gave them no time for farther ques- 
tioning. She summoned the boot-boy, and ordered 
him to conduct the guests to their chamber, then 
amt to the room where her dead mistress was 

ying. 

The boy led the way upstairs, Mr. and Mrs. 
Blight following, and ushered them into the red 
room, opposite Lally’s apartment, and next in beauty 
and convenience to Lally’s rooms. 

“Peters goes out of this house when Miss Bird 
goes!” cried Mrs. Blight, sinking into a chair and 
puffing heavily. ‘‘Charles, I believe I shall tuke 
the old lady’s room for mine, and save coming up- 
stairs ; it will be so convenient. You must run out 
a new dressing-room and bath-room; those down- 
stairs don’t suit me at all. Aunt Wroat’s personal 
tastes were so horridly plain. I shall clear out all the 
present servants. I know that Toppen hates us 
both, but he was forced to be civil to the heir, you. 
know. By the way, we must have mourning clothes, 
Charles. You must write to your tailor to send a 
man to take your measure immediately, and I will 
drop a note to Jay’s, and have them send a complete 
mourning outfit and a dressmaker to me.” 

The notes were written in Mr. Blight’s most 
grandiloquent style, and, although they were brief, 
they betrayed the complacency of a satisfied heir in 
every line. 

The tailor and dressmaker arrived in due time, 
and Mrs. Blight discussed ribbons and shades of 
silk and the respective merits of French and [n- 
glish crape upstairs, while the old lady was being 
robed for the grave below, and Lally lay upon hez 
own bed, weeping as though her heart were break- 
ing. 

Lally kept to her own room until after the fune- 
ral, Shecould neither eat norsleep. Etiquette for- 
bade her attending her deceased relative to the 
grave, but she watched the departure of the funeral 
train from her window, her eyes almost bliuded 
with her tears. 

After the funeral Mr. Blight and Mr. Harris, the 
lawyer, returned to the mansion in Mount Street, 
and the latter summoned Mrs. Blight, Lally, and 
Peters, to hear the will read. 

_ Mrs. Blight swept im, clad in the deepest mourn- 
ing, her garments covered deep with crape, a black- 
bordered handkerchief held at her eyes. Mr. Blight 
placed an arm chair for her near the hearth, the 
October day being chilly, and took a seat at her- 
side with quite an air of proprietorship of the house. 

Lally, in deep mourning, came next, with the 
faithful Peters, also in mourning habiliments. Mr, 
Harris placed a chair for Lally, and Peters sat near 
her young mistress, to whose service she intended 
to devote herself. 

Mr. Harris then, with preparatory clearings of his 
throat, read the will, It commenced by declaring 
the testator of sound mind, being the usual formala, 
and proceeded with an enumeration of property at 
which the Blights grew inwardly radiant. 

‘All this, my real and personal property,” read 
Mr. Harris, in effect, “I give and bequeath, abso- 
lutely and without reserve, to—my beloved great- 
niece, Lalla Bird, the daughter of John Bird and 
Clara Mulford Percy, his wife, to her and to her 
heirs and assigns for ever.” 

The Blights gasped for breath. 

Lally’s countenance did not change. She knew 
that her days of poverty were over; that she would 
never again wander shelterless and forlorn, glad to 
find shelter at night in a barn, and famished for 
food. 

All that distress for her was for ever past. Her 
comfort aud prosperity had been secured by the 
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tonderness of her kindly and eccentric old relative, 
but Lally would willingly have gone back to her old- 
time poverty and toil if by so doing she might have 
recalled her good friend from her grave. 

“1 gay, this is simply infamous!” gasped Mr. 
Blight, turning wpon Mr. Harris fiertely. “ Infa- 
mous, sir! Do you know whose money, sir, this 
wretched old dotard has willed away so lightly? 
TN tell you, sir. - It was my late uncle’s. It should 
be mine—and by Heaven it shall be mine.. I’lap- 
peal to the law. I'll contest the will.” : 

“Are youa lawyer? Why do you talk so child- 
ihly ?”’ demanded Mr. Harris. ‘The property of 
which Mrs. Wroat has disposed-was hers absolutely, 
to dispose of as she pleased. If yourlate uncle had 
wished to provide for you he would have done so. You 
are no relative of Mrs. Wroat, and you ought to 
know that if you contest the will you won't get a 

enny. The girl would have it just the same—at 
feast a portion of it—even if you succeeded in break- 
ing the will, which you can’t. 

** Mrs! ‘Wroat was indisputably in sound mind 
when she dietated that°will. Under any ciroum- 
stances,'Mr. Blight, ‘you ean get nothing. With the 
exception ofan annuity to be paid out of the in- 
come to Peters during; her life-time, the’ remainder 
of the property is absolutely Miss Bird’a—or Miss 
Wroat’s'as it was the’ wish of our deceased friend 
that the young lady should-be called.” 

Mr. Blight sullenly. recognised the truth of these 
words. He had been left out in the cold, and he was 
angry, disappointed; infuriated: 

** Oh; my new and expensive mourning!’’ said 
Mrs. Blight,-spitefully. ~“ I wouldn’t have put on 
black for the old creature if I had known the, ttuth. 
Peters oughtto pay me the hundred pounds I have 
expended. I shall-sell every black rag I bought!” 

Lally arose to retire, and Mr. Harris and ‘Peters 
altended her from the room.- Mr. Harris presently 
returned, and said; gravely: 

** Miss Wroat is fatigued, and-Mrs: Petérs: thinks: 
her unequal to the task of entertaining guesta? At 
the request-of Mrs. Peters, therefore, I have to sug- 
gest, sir and-madam, that you will take-your ‘leave 
without again seeing Miss Wroat. I will remain to 
do the houcurs of the house, in Miss Wroat’s stcad, 
at your departure.’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Blight, thus quietly “dismissed, re- 
turned to theirroomand packed their effects. ‘An 
hour later their cub was announced, and they came 
downstairs, the lady leaning on her husband’s arm 
and weeping. with rage: 

As they sat in the cab, the luggage piled on top, 
and slowly departed from thé house where they had 
hoped to reign; Mrs. Blight looked back sobbing in 
her anguish. 

“ 1t might havebeen ours but for the artful minx 
I took im as it were out of the streets. I’ll never 
do a good action again in all my life—never. Now 
I must go back to poverty, and scrimp to save what 
I’ve spent in mourning, and we and-our poor’ dear 
lambs may go to the union, while that- treacherous 
cat Lally Bird lolls’ in wealth. ‘Oh, dear!- ‘Oh, 
dear !”’ 

(To be continued.) 








S1AMEsE is now recognized by the Foreign Office, 
as wellas Chinese and Japanese, There are now 
student interpreters for the Siamese Department. 

Sun-Spots.—The number of groups of sun-spots 
observed in 1871 at the Kew Observatory were 271. 
This is fewer:than those observed in 1870; so that 
we may infer. thatthe descent towards the minimum 
number will be regular, as in former years. Messrs. 
De La Rue, Stewart, and Loewy have communicated 
these results. to the Royal Astronomical: Society: 
The solar surface during the year has been marked 
by evidences of considerable disturbance, and espe- 
cially violent convulsions. 

Tue Movrus or THe NriuE.—~M. Larousse,’a 
French hydrographic engineer, has presented. to the 
French Academy of Sciences a paper.on the mouths 
of the Nile, andthe changes which have taken place4 
in them during the Jast. two: eenturiess: The Da- 
mietta and Rosetta mouths have advanced, and are 
advancing, into the sea at the rate.of three metres 
and 35 per annum. respectively. M. Larousse thinks 
that the mouth of the Suez Canal in the Mediterra- 
nean may be maintained at the mecessary depth 
without anyvexcessive cost. 

Suockine Pracricat Jokn—An electrical inno- 
Vaiion agitates certain Sacramento: loungers, and its 
operationis thus chronicled by the Bee of that city:— 
Tie authorities at the telegraph office in the passen- 


ger dopbt.have conceived and carried into effoet'a 
very lappy idea of affording a cheap.and effectual 
amu-cmeut to loungers thereabouts. A box running 
the ull length of the frout of the office on the outside 
has hitherto furnished a tempting seat for the habitués. 
This las been-covered with zinc, which has been con- 


nected with the- batteries that are-coutained in the 
box, A person sitting upon the box without touch- 
ing lis hands thereto will not feel the electricity, but, 





if his hands drop on the boxyor he puts ther there- 
on to assist him in rising, he receives such a-sudden 
and astonishing shock -as sends him an unbelievable 
number of feet towards the lofty roof and the adjacent 
lightning, describing @ fifty-feet parabola in the air. 
Inside the office an almost imperceptible wire con~ 
ducts the electricity into the iron handlos of a spacious 
arm-chair, A large gentleman sat down therein the: 
other day, and, leaning luxtriously back, he laid-his 
hands upon the arms, andin that-very‘instant he was* 


astounded at finding himself trying to butte hele), 


through the ceiling. 


MYSTERY 





GRANGE. 


————_>—_—_———_ 
CHAPTER XLtiVv. 

PAULINA caught her breath;.she arose and looked 
at Guy, flashed, eager. 

“ Here!’ she oried, “here! my father! atlast! Oh,, 
Mr. Earlscourt, where is,he?—take,.me to him!—at 
once! at once!’ 

“ Restrain yourself, Miss Lisle—at once would be 
jmpossible, His. presenee here,anust for a time be a 

ead secret. Aboveall, Sir VanéGhartexis,aad his 
family are'tobe kept in. totahdgnerance, He bade 
me give you this+it explains yevorything, and-tells; 
you where to find him. ..Conceabit quickly--hero: is 
Airs, Galbraith.” 
She thrust the lettertho: gavesherdoto:the: folds of 
her dress just in time to eseapethe observation of Mrs 
Galbraith’s keen black eyes,*~As. on thavophur aight, 


she came noiselessly upon them—this time. witha), , 


bland smile on her ‘face 

* Ah, Mr. Earlscourt} so ‘happy te! welcome--you 
back. Such » surprise, Pauliua,‘toveyis it not? and: 
a celebrated author, and hero, ‘and everything. 
Everybody is talking of you and-your books, assure- 

ou.” 

“ Everybody does me too*much, honour, Mrs? Gal- 
braith. Miss Lisle, adieu,” 

He bowed with his old negligent, courtly grace, 


his old careless smile, and sauntered away. Paulina |, 


looked, with an inexplicable expression, after the 
tall, graceful form, and saw the daughter of the 
house, Lady Edith-Clive, flutter. smilingly up to him 
with both hands outstretched in‘glad welcome, 
Paulina turned abruptly away, and. looked no more. 
“ Mrs, Galbraith,” she said, ‘1 want to go home,’’ 
“Certainly, Paulina, .love—but where is Lord 
Heatherland?” 
' “Gone long ago. Order the carriage.at. once, I am 
tired to death of it all,” 
Mrs. Galbraith looked at her in astoniahments, 


What was the matter?» Whither and.why had the}; 


Marquis of Heatherland gone, and what meant..all 
this unusual angry impatience ? 


Sir Vane came up at the moment, his ruddy:face a); 


shade or two less florid than usual, and his small 
black eyes-looking strangely startlud. 

“ Paulina |” he exclaimed, in a half- whisper, do 
you know who has come ?”’ 

“* Yes, L know,” 

“ Buts good Heaven; Paulina, whatis to be done? 
You'showed me the paper that spoke of himas dead, 
and now here-he is back again: ‘There is Lord 
Heatherland, and the settlements. are prepared, and 
the wedding-day named. Paulina, what is to be 
done?” 

“Go home, the first thing,” she roplied, with ‘dn 
hysterical laugh. “ Let me alone, Sir Vane Charteris; 
1 am not fit to talk to you or any one'to-night,” 

lle locked at her, and noticed, for the first time, 
the ghastly pallor of her face, the dusky fire in her 
eyes. He gave her his arm, without another word, 
aud led her to the carriage... On the way home not « 
syllable was spoken. 
| Mrs. Galbraith sat in silent surprise, but asking.uo 
questions. 

Maud lay back half asleep —Sir Vaue keptinwardly 
repeating : 

‘** What will she.do ?” 

Paulina, in a corner of the carriage, sat white and: 
cold, with only .a dull, aching sense. of misery: in 
her heart. Her father had come—was:here |: At any 
other time those tidings would .have:driven ber half 
frantic with delight, but even this news had: little 
power to move her now: « 

They reached home, 

She toiled wearily up the stairs-to her own Juxu- 
rious apartments. Her French maid; Hnglish Jaue’s 
successor, sat waiting for her young ‘mistress, ‘half 
asleep in a chair. 

Paulina dismissed her at once. 

“ You may go to bed; Odille—I shall not want you 
this morning.” 

The girl departed yawning. 

The momeut she had’ gone Paulina locked~ the 
doors, drew a chair close to the wax lights, and took 
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from the corsage of her dress the letier Guy Earls- 


court -had given her. She knew that bold, manly 
hand well; she tore. it impetuously open and read its 


|brief contents: 
“ Ouarinc Cross Hort, . 
“ Tuesday, May 11, 1869, 

“My Pavutrna,—You see 1 have answered you, 
prayer at last—I am here—here to redress, -the 
wrongs'of the living or to aveuge the dead—here 
after two-and-twenty years .to reclaim your mother— 
imy wife. 

“My young friend Guy Earlscourt has persuaded 
me, convinced me that this way lies my: duty.» He 
has urged me-also to tell you all, and claim your wo- 
‘man’s wit and aid in my undortaking. 

“The hour -has come when:it is time for you'to 
learn who’ your-mother really is—that you have-been 
kept in ignorance so long may have been:a fatal mis- 
take. .My“daughter, have you never suspected ? You 
thave-met her; known her. Think! Shall I tell you 
her name at once? ~ 
| “ Pailing, she whom you knew as Lady Oharteris 
twas -Olivia Lyudith five-and-twonty years ago, 
Robert -Lisle’s wife, and your mother.’ 

The letter dropped from Paulina’s hand with a low, 
startled ory. 
| A thousand things rushed on her memory to con- 
vince-her of the.trath. of her father’s words. The 
inight,in Lyndith Grange, where my lady. had kissed 
land-cried, over her, the. midnight visit to Duke's cot- 
tage, and, above all, a vague, intangible something 
that had always drawn ‘rerto the unhappy lady. 
| How stupid, how blind:she had been not to guess: 
ithe truth before! « 

“T never: knew untila:few months ago,” the letter 
went on,‘ the terrible. fact-that .she was not insane 


iwhen shut up in’ a: madhouse,: Mr. Earlscourt. told: 


ime, I have returnedjiat thejcarliest possible mo- 
jment, and I willmever rest until i have found, have 
reclaimed her. Heaven be merciful to human error, 
I may-.be too late to save-her, but I meunt it for the 
ibest. 

“ You willcome to me here—I long to see you; my. 

idarling—my Olivia’s child. 
“You will ask for ‘ Mr. Hawksley,’ and you will 
keep the fact of my presence in Kngland a dead 
secret. Do not,in any way, show Sir Vane Charteris 
‘that you suspect or know the truth. We must be 
subtle as serpents in dealing with a serpent. Mr.. 
\Karlscourt goes to the Countess of Damar’s ball to 
give you this to-night. To-morrow, at the earliest 
possible hour, I shall expect you here. Until I see 
you, my own dear ehild, adieu,” 

She knew all at last—at last. Tho, secret that for 
the past eight years had been the unfatiiomable mys- 
itery of-her life was solved, Her mother was found 

‘Lhe reading of the letter had calmed her. She 
held it to the lighted tapers:and watched it bura te 
ashes. Then she extinguished them, 

‘The rosy dawn of the sweet May day was lighting 
ithe East already as she crew back:the curtains of 
silk and. lace and. flung the casements opens The 
fresh, cool air blew in like a benediction on her: hot 
aud throbbing heads: What.a night the past one 
had been—how a few hours had elauged ber whole 


life.. A year seemed to have elapsed since yester-- 


day—sinee yesterday when she stood here with Lord 
Heatherland’s ring om her fingerand trills of song upon 
her lips. ~The flashing ‘diamond was -not there new, 
only a plain circlet of gold on the third finger of her 
left liand, and the opal ring Duke had given her long 
ago remained. . She was peculiar in many things—in 
this that she rarely wore jewels of any kind. She 
looked now at that shining weddiug-ring—strange 
that she had always worn that—aud her thoughts re- 
verted back to him, to horself. 

“Why had he returned ?” she thought, “ and how 
will itend? He scorns and despises me—how can 
he do otherwise? Whatis my life to be, bound to him 
aud held apart from him by that very tie of mar- 
riage? And I thought I could have left.England 
pud him. forever, and now a new duty, holds me 
here. . Well, duty befure any. selfish interest. of my 
own. I will remain—I will heip my» father—my 
mother shall be found, and then—and then the 
sooner I pass away from tho:.world’s ken and dis- 
appear the better. My life has been all:a mistake, and 
my own folly aloue is to be blamed. I mustremain 
here and play my part for the present, go intosociety, 
aud bear the world’s insolent wouder at my broken 
engagement—~worse than that, meet ‘him there, and 
treat him as I treated him last night,” 

She laid-Ler head against the cold glass with a 
long, tired sigh: What atravestied world it was— 
how little life seemed: worth tho liviug just then. 
‘he sun arose, another busy day lad begun for the 
great city, and Paulina Lisle iu her floating satin 
and laces and diamonds sat there pale aud spirit- 
less—utterly worn out, 

The breakfast-bell rang. She began slowly un- 
clasping the jewels, unloosing her rich dress. Then 
she threw on a dressing-gown and rang for her maid. 
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“ Clear away those things, Odille, and bring me a 
cup of tea.” 

‘Tie girl, with the nimble fingers of her craft, put 
away the ball-robe, placed the diamonds in their cas- 
ket, and brought up Miss Lisle's breakfast. 

With an effurt-she-swalléed a few mouthfuls, 
drauk the tea,*and'thea;pushed aside the scarcely 
tasted meal 

‘Dress me for'the'strest, Odille, and be quick, I 
am going for a wats; lf Mrs. Galbraith should in- 
quire for me you ea: ))5!! licriso.” 

Odille unbound tices«sining tresses, and built up 
her young lady’s cuignon with practised rapidity. 
In fifteen minutes Miss Lisle stool attired in a walk- 
ing costume of quiet gray, @ close veil over her face. 
It was uo unusual thing for Paulina to start for a 
brisk morning walk.at the hour when all fashion- 
able people were asleep, and Odille was in no way 
surprised, 


He was the more composed and solf-possessed of 
the two, 

“Earlscourt gave you my letter?” he inquired. 
She started with a sort of shock that that name 
should be almost the first word from his lips. ‘* What 
a surprise it must have been to you!” 

“A very great—a very glad surprise. I can only 
regret you did not tell me all long ago,” she rejoined. 

“What good would it have done?” asked the 
colonel. 

“ This!” she said, her eyes firing up, “ that Sir 
Vane @liarteris should uever have shut my mother 
upin amadhouse- By some means or other I would 
have rescued her long ago.” 

“ Were you much surprised when you heard your 
mother’s name ?”’ 

“Noy I think not, yet I never suspected. How 

ow strange itallis! I never saw much of 
het) but Bliked Ler exceedingly, ‘To think that Sir 


It was just eleven as sho hailed a cab and gave |WaneCharteris know that I was her daughter all those 


the order to the drivers" 
‘Charing Cross Hotel’* . : 
Her heart throbbed with fearful rapidity as they 

dansom flew along the streets. 


g' 
At lust—at last—in ten minutes she would bes#aceut* ~~ Ho dare not! 


to face with Ler-father!« . 


CHAPTER XLV. 
In his room at the’@haring Cross HotePRobert 


“** How has he treated you, Paulina—harshly ?” 
#) Migs Bisle lifted her imperial head with a haughty 
estare: ~ 

I would endure harshness from no 
gitrdiam alive. In one instance only did he ever try 
to coerce mie, aud I bafiled Lim in that.” 

Her face gloomed over asshe spoke. Hadnot that 
instance’in which she had baffled him embittered her 


Hawksley sat alone bythe open ‘windowy*smolkiag / whole life? : 


his meerschaum and’waiting for his daughter's com- 
ing with that.graye-pationce that longehabit had 
made second nature. 


“ He did !”* her father said ; “ your lettersnever told 
me, Paulina.” 
“No,” she replied, with a sigh; “of ~what»use 


Crowds passed tejand“fro on the 4a yement below,} would it have been? Youcould not havehelped me. 


the bright May sunshine gilding eyery*face. 

Very fresh those--rose-and-whité ‘Buglish faces}: 
jooked in the-clearslight; how ‘thoroughly English 
the women were;-with-their bright) blooin—their fait) 
akin, 

He -had-eeer*hundreds-of Ameéricirewomen in- 
Northern: citiespeejeatthtibaiclicate,-wax-tite\ beauty j 
their Parisian dreteeswamayay Warisianaman ness, 


I fought my own nd won.” 
“ He wishe@-you to marry smo one he had chosen 
for you—for'your fortune, no doubt?” 


“Ho wishéd-me to marry Lord Montalieh From 
what motiverl:do not- know Lord’ Mofitalieae wich |) 
fifteen thousand e yearwof lis own;-couldisearcely> 


wish to marry 


|. “Lord Motitalion! What! Guy’s eldeF brothere” 


and Lad-admired-themfrom-afasofl, but Kere-hefelt | —  Mr-EaNseourt’s elder brother.” 
sisters-and bome,-: 


as though he had-brothe d 





RobertHawiksley looked at her searchingly, The 


Why had he not braved= the worst and-returned+ “proud, pale face, very soft and sweet a moment since, 


Jong ago? He wondered at himself now as he looked 
back, 

Why: had he not. defied all theirtreachery. and base- 
ness, and torn that.day, at, the.very, altar, bis wife 
from Sir Vane Charteris’s arms 2, 


had grown hard and set at the memory of that past 
time, .# 

“You would not? You did not«are for him ?”’ 

“T not only.did not care for him—one might gop 
over that—I hated him... I believer-him. to have 


“Ig itfate2” he thought.‘ [8 ownpath beatetrfor |! wronged,e friend I loved very deavly—l would have 
as;.atvournbirth,. aad.anust we swalls dtraight;along | died a thousand times.sooner tha marry. hii,” 


willy-nilly tothe appointed.end? . In.a few inoments, |! 


He ‘was watching her still—a graye smile upor his. 


I shall see my daughtér—mine—I who'for near] yfiye- |! face. 


aud-twenty year's have’ been a houseless, friendless, |! 
solitary man ;,and 
letters, in spite of all I have leard—cold and selfish 
and worldly.”, 

There was.a tap atthe door at the moment, and a 
waiter.entered. . 

“A lady to seo.Mr.Hawksley,”’ he announced.” 


“‘ T wonder if- that hatred extends fo Guy ?,, I hope 


haps find.ber--in spite of her |\not, for Lhave grown as fond of hinor as though ,he 


were my own son,” 

Her face flushed all over—a-deep, painful, burning 
ired, 
“T have no reasom to dislike Mr. Earlscourt,” she. 
answered, the words coming with aun effort; “he did 


at 


Then a stately figure appeared .,ciose behind. |/mo a great service ence-—a_ service. few men. would 
him, -veiled and: ;simply, .dressed,. but. looking: « |ilave rendered,” 


Phony ” from the erown of her head tothe sole of her, |! 
oot. 


“You must have been equally astonished and..de- 


lighted when he appeared so suddenly befvre you |! 


The waiter disappeared, closing the door behind’|'last night at the Gountess:of Damar’s ball.” 


him. 


“Very much surprised, beyond a doubt, ‘since F 


Robert Hawksley arose, layingrdgwa his pipe ;, the |! thought, him deadz- Do you not kuow that his death 


lady. flung back her; veil, and: father and daughter 
stood face.to face... 

For the space of five seconds (they.stood'in, dead 
silence looking at each other... 


was announced many months agoin one of the papers, 
you sent mv?” 

*T did not know it. Youreally thought him dead, 
uatil he appeared like a ghost. before’you! Notthat; 


She,saw. aman. bronzed. and; weather-beateny but |;\Guy much resembles a ghost at present. It was.as 


handsomer and nobler it seemed:to-her than any other, 
man she had ever known—savevone. .+ 


‘close-a thing as-ever 1 saw—he had half a hundred 
wounds, andfought. through the campaign likea.lion. 


He saw-a beautifaland graceful:young lady, with |!It was while-he lay in the hospital, almost at death’s. 


soft, sapphire eyes, and gold bronze hair rippling low 


door, that I found your.picture in a locket attached to 


‘over that. broad,,white brow,. with. sweet, sensitive:|'his watch-chain, and discovered that he knew you; 


lips, aud a little curved, spirited.ohin., 

They were strikingly, alike too—eyes, lair, fea-! 
tures—the most:casual observer might lave told the) 
relationship... ,, 

He smiled—a smile of, great..content passed over: 
Colonel Hawksley’s bearded lips—-and. he eume ifor-/ 
ward with both hands outstretched. ; 

‘Paulina! my daughter!” 

“ My father 1” 

He drew her to him and kissed the pure ‘white 
brow,.and the first.mecting. was over-without scenes 
or exclamationss 

I suppose it is only on the.stage,new-found re~ | 
latives fling themselves into each other's aruts with 
ecstatic screams. In real: life, when'we feel deeply, 
our actions and; words .are.apt -to be quiet and. com- 
mon-place in exact proportion. 

She took the seat be offered her, away from the 
Window, and waited for bim to speak. 

On all ordinary occasions Miss Lisle. was never’ at 
® loss for pleuty to. say for herself, but-just now her | 


lips were quivering and her heart was:full and no 
Words came. 








an.i.was a ecompatrict,” 

That deep flush rose.up once more. on - Paulina’s! 
fair face. 

,* My picture!” she said...“ How.came he by that? 
‘I certainly. never gave.it.to him.” 

,“* He told:me as:much afterwards —owned that ihe 
purloined. it as a, souvenir of Eugland:and you to 
carry into his exile. Ah,.le is a brave lad, anda 
gallantone...He sayed my lifeonce a the risk of his 
lown.”’ 
| « Tell me about it, father.” 

Her voice was strangely soft-and-tremulous~her 
face.drooped forward.on heriather's shoulder, some~ 
thing vague.and sweet stirring in her heart... It was 
a theme Robert Hawksley liked well—the young 
man;had grown’as dear.to lim asa son! He told 
her» while the moments went: by, stories) of .his 
bravery, of his generosity, of his genius, of his irre- 
proachable life, of how nobly-he had redeemed the 

ast. 

r “T believe, at the worst, his greatest crimes were 
but the thoughtless follies of youth. Guy Mariscourt 
has the noblest uature of any. man I knew. He could 


not stoop to do a mean or dastardly thing. His com- 
rades idolized Lim, his officers respected him, I be- 
lieve he is a true genius, and destined to mako a 
shining mark iu the literature of his day.” 

An interval of silence followed—his daughter's face 
was still hidden, but it was to hide the tears that 
were falling now. 

And this was the man she thought capable of sell- 
ing his manhood for her money—the wan who had 
sacrificed his life to save her from his brother! 

“I don’t see the need of our spending the first 
hour of our meeting in talking altogether of Earls- 
court, fine fellow though he is. it strikes me I 
shouldiliketo hear something of yourself.” 

She tdiftedter face and laughed a little bitterly. 

“ A thost unprofitable subject. Lam a fashiouable 
ladyywrapped* up in dressiug, dancing, driving— 
rather @ striking coutrast to the sort of life you have 
beew speaking of.’ 

a? ES engaged to the Marquis of Heatherland ?” 

“No? Whi, I saw it announced——” 

“ Very likely—still even the press is not infallible. 
Such ‘an engagement did exist, but it has ceased,” 

“It hagwetased? May I ask since when?” 

Shedidthedalittle under his grave, steady, kindly. 
ey egy 

6 Stutve lastnight.” 

“ Did yowloverLiord Heatherland, my’ daughter? 
‘The orld spexkewell of him.” 

“ He deservesatlithe world can.say*he is one 
of thé best metEever-knew. But—I never loved 
hin. dowtknow that I ever loved any onethat 
I am‘ Capable of it. I am hard, and selfish, and 
worldly, ‘and “ambitigusy and all evil things—un- 
worthy to ‘be @ny good man’s wife. I shalt never 
matry—yowneed not look at mo in thas way—I 
mean it, \My“engagement with Lord Heatherland 
las eoassdMewhty Lamnow I will go to ‘inytigrave. 
pW ren wertadmmiy-mother—ah!-why should We talk 
of ‘anytiiigbut “her?—we three wiltleave this 
Lomteatife, end all pertwiding to it, and grow old in 
Penceoriewhere-out of the world.” 

_Her*¥oice gave way in a sort of sob. Not capable 
of loving any one when sho knew that she loved 
Guy Earlscourt dearly—dearly, and that she had 
loved him from the first—ay, in the days when Allan 
Lane, the,artist, had-whiled -away in her company 
| thal rosy summer eisht years-gone. 
|, “ ep us talk-of my motier,!shénrepeated. * What 
‘do you propose to do—how to find her?” 

* Lhe ‘most skilled. detectives'of Scotland. Yard 
{must do that: Can you, living under the same roof 
with Sir VaneChartenris, throw no.light on the place 
jof Ler concealment?” 

| “Lam afraid not; yet;” Paulina said, thought- 
fully, iperiiaps Icane J have repeatedly asked him; 
jand so nas Maud—iis own daughter, you know—to 
take us to! see her, but his aiswer was invariably @ 
irefusal,), It was no sight for young» girls, he saids 
\Once Maud told. me,in coufiderice, she thouglit her 
‘mother! was eonfiuedysumewhcreint Cheswick, in @ 
private asylum there, At least it is a dlue-you 
wight, follow it up.” 

“Iwill, If sheris iz Dngland.it should riet:be so 
hard-to find her.) Myfpoow Olivia! what bas she not 
suffered all her life. tong? Cau anythiug iu the fa-y 
{ture ever atone to herdfor the past?” 
|.“ Let: us hopeiso,my-father.. If we can only find 
her I am quite sure we cam make her happy. ' You 
lave certain,” she added, hesitatinsly, “that Sit’ Vane 
‘Charteris cannot invalidaté-your marriage?” 

* Quit certain—it is beyond dispute. [ shalb seb 
‘detectives On the track at once, and remain: quietly 
ihere: to await events» Can you come to see 
‘me Often,-Paulina, or will it incenvenience you too 
much?!’ 

“I shall. come to seo you evory day at this hour if 
you like.» lamin every way my-own inistress, free 
to come.and go as I chuose. Aud now, as itis get- 
ting latey1 think I, had better return. They might 
possibly: be wondering wiat:had become of me.” 

He ied hersto the idoor, and they parted with a 
haud-clasp.' He was never demoustrative, and her 
relationship was'new as yet to Paulina, 

As she drew heérweil over her faceiand turned to 
descend the: staircase dir. Hariscourt camesaunteriug 
up, looking very haudsome'in his careless morning 
costume,” He removed bis hat, bowed in silence, and 
passed:on into the apartincnt of his friend. 

Miss | Lisle reached homé«in tine for luncheom 
here were Always three or four droppers-in for that 
repast under the baronet’s'hospitable roof, and Paulina 
found the subject under discussion to be the:wuex« 
pected return of Guy Dariscourt. 

“Lucky beggar! Always fell upon his feet, and 
writes books, and makes pots of mouey.:: Wish L 
could write books, » Allothe' women throwing them- 
selves at his head already—Lady! Edith Clive last 
night, aud now you, Miés Charteris: Why couldn’t 





the fellow stay where Le was, and marry.a. Yankees: 
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flere’s Miss Lisle; let’s hear what she says. Miss 
Lisle, Miss Charteris says Harlscourt’s the handsomest 
man in London. Your taste is indisputable—what is 
your opinion 2?” 

“ Really, Mr. Challis, I have not thought sufficiently 
apon the subject to form anopinion. One cannot de- 
cide so important a question and award the palm of 
masculine beauty all in a moment,” 

“All in a moment!” exclaimed Maud. “ Why, 
Paulina, you knew Guy ages ago down in Lincoln- 
shire, and when you first came out—or was it before 
you came out?—herein London. I'm sure last night 
you and he had quite an interesting conversation, to 
judge from your looks just before we left. Mr. Challis 
says Lady Kdith Clive made love to him for the rest 
of the night.” 

“So she did,” pursued Mr. Challis; “so the 
women always did, even when he was going straight 
to the dogs. So will you all—don’t tell me—I know 
you. Earlscourt’s clever, and deucedly good look- 
ing, and the fashion, and may have his pick 
and choice before the season ends. He ought to go 
in for the Lady Edith—her fortune is something im- 
mense.” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Galbraith, “he’s very handsome, 
and clever, and fascinating, he always was, and has 
just that sort of reputation which makes all romantic 
girls lose their heads at once. But, my dear girls, 
don’t either of you ever be mad enough to fall in love 
with aliterary man. The wives of men of geniusare 
the most miserable creatures under the sun. It is al- 
ways the same story—private misery—public separa- 
tion. The reason is plain enough. The affections of 
your men of great talent are not centred on wife and 
home, like those of common-place men. The painted 
canvas on their easel, the blotted manuscript in their 
desk, are nearer and dearer to them than wife or child. 
Marry a man without two ideas in his head, and his 
heart in the right place, and you will stand a better 
chance of happiness than with so brilliant a literary 
meteor as Guy Earlscourt.” 

“ Quite an eloquent speech, Auat Eleanor,” com- 
mented Maud, ‘and true, no doubt—though where 
your experience of men of genius comes from [ don’t 
know. Uncle Ralph was never overburdened with 
brains, from all l’ve heard of him. And, in spite of 
your warning, I think I should prefer a little mild 
melancholy as the wife of Mr. Earlscourt to the per- 
fect bliss you speak of with a man who has not two 
ideas in his head.” 

Her voice and face softened as she pronounced 
the name with a lingering tenderness, and a faint 
flush rose up in her pale face. Evidently it wasa 
case of love at first sight, 





[FATHER AND DAUGHTER FACE TO FACE, 


Paulina’s eyes flashed, and a resentful, jealous 
feeling came into her heart. What right had Maud 
Charteris to talk of being his wife ? 

“ Earlscourt will have none of you,” said the young 
gentleman who had first appealed to Miss Lisle. “I 
met him at Fane’s studio this morning—Fane, the 
artist, you know. Somebody chaffed him about the 
execution his beautiful eyes and last book had 
wrought with Lady Edith—she has been able to talk 
of nothing else since its publication. He laughed 
at first—then grew serious. ‘It is nothing, of course,’ 
he said; ‘Lady Edith does me the honour to fancy 
my book, perhaps, but I wish it to be understood I 
am not going to marry. I am as much vowed to 
celibacy as though I wore the Templar’s Cross. I 
ehall marry no one.’ And, by Jove! he said it, you 
know, as though he meant it.” 

_Paulina’s face flushed—her heart throbbed 
violently. Oh, what had she done ?—what had she 
done ? 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Galbraith, *‘ Mr. Earlscourt is a 
very clever man, and a reader of human nature. Such 
& declaration is all that is needed to throw over him 
 haloof mystery and romance, and make him simply 
irresistible. You don’t speak, Paulina—what are you 
thinking of 2?” 

“I am thinking how exceedingly kind it is of Mr. 
Earlscourt to put us on our guard,” Paulina an- 
swered, with that bitterness which was always in her 
tone when she spoke of Guy ;“ heis such a dazzling 
light that we all, poor moths, must inevitably be 
scorched to death if he had not warned us away. 
I suppose your hero is no more conceited than most 
men, Mand, he only shows it a little more plainly. 
Why not advertize at once in the papers: ‘The 
ladies of England are hereby warned not to bestow 
their affections upon the undersigned, as he is quite 
unable to reciprocate them, and intends to make none 
of them happy by the offer of his heart and hand’ ?” 

She arose as she spoke, angry at herself for the 
vehemence with which she had spoken. 

“ How you do hate him, Paulina, dear, don’t you?” 
said Maud. “He never jilted you, did he? At Mrs. 
Atcherly’s, for instance, six years ago, when you and 
he were surprised together in the ante-room, and poor 
auntie here was so angry ?” 

The random shot went straight home. Paulina 
turned of a dead whiteness from brow to chin. She 
tried to reply, but her voice failed. The others 

looked at herin surprise, 

“He did jilt you then!” Maud would have liked 
to say, but she was afraid, 

There was that when she was moved in Miss 





Lisle’s face that always awed Miss Charteris. 


























There was a little, very awkward pause, then Sir 
Vane came in, and the conversation turned upon some~ 
thing else, Paulina quietly leaving the room. 

Maud’s suspicions were aroused; and from that 
hour she determined to watch Paulina and Guy Earls- 
court when they met, which they did night after night 
and day after day now, and jealousy had made the 
small black eyes sharp-sighted. 

It was love at first sight with poor Maud. The 
dusky splendour of Guy’s dark face, his tall, gracefut 
figure, his reputation as a hero out there in Americe 
—all had dazzled and won her. Long ago he had 
been fond of her—good to her—down at Montalien’; 
if there were nothing between Paulina and him surely 
she might hope, 

Mr. Earlscourt had made up his mind not to re- 
enter society upon his return to London.» He had 
discovered how hollow and empty it all was—he had 
learned a healthier kind of life in the past six years. 
But he found himself quite a “lion,” the hero of the 
day; society sought him—crowds of invitations 
poured in upon him from the highest in the land. 
Many were old friends whom he could not well re- 
fuse, so he said to himself, half ashamed of his yield- 
ing—but was that solely the reason? 

Wherever he went he saw the proud, beautiful face 
of the girl who was his wife. His wife! What s 
pang—half pain, half remorse—it gave him! 

He should not have taken advantage of that hour 
of madness, he thought, when she had besought him 
to save her—when carried away by the excitement 
of the private theatricals she had become his wife. 
It was blighting her life he could see: She hated 
‘him, and took little pains to conceal it. 

Night after night he left those gay assemblies 
where she shone’a queen by right divine of her peer- 
less beauty and grace, vowing in his passion never 
to return; yet when to-morrow came the tempta- 
tion to look once more upon that perfect face—though 
colder than marble to him—was irresistible, and he 
yielded. 

_She never dreamed in the most remote way how with 
his whole, strong heart, and for the first time in his 
life, he was growing to love her. 

His face, the long training of his life, kept his 
secret well. She saw him petted, caressed, the 
brightest eyes, the sweetest lips in the land smilin 
upon him, knew that he’ studiously avoided herself 
was calm and courteous and indifferent when they 
met, and knew no more. 

Walls of pride, stronger than adamant, held those 
two haughty spirits asunder—were likely so to hold 
them their lives long. ‘ 


(To be continued.) 
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BREAKING THE CHARM. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Tempting Fortune,” “ Scarlet Berries,” §c., Fee 
ee 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
Wise judges are we of each other. 
Lord 


Lytton. 
To such a desperate condition had Frederick Gar- 
ron been reduced by continued misfortune that he was 
able to bring his mind to consent to engage in a des- 
picable plot which had for its object the ruin of Milly. 
In vain were the promptings of his conscience, 


He told himself over and over again that he had 
once loved her, and that he loved her still. Lord 
Cardington’s gold was more powerful than the prompt- 
ings of conscience. 

Unable to obtain a situation, he saw nothing but 
misery and increased despondence before him. 

Besides, which he felt angry with Milly for forget- 
ting him. 

She wasto marry arich and great man. Lord Car- 
dington had explained all that to him; and Garron saw 
that the only chance of her becoming his wife—if such 
an event were possible under any combination of cir- 
cumstances—was in her being poor and friendless, 

His was a selfish sort of love after all, for he only 
cared for his own gratification, and not for her pros- 
perity in the world, and happiness in a superior sta- 
tion of life to that which he could offer her, 

It is strange how poverty and misfortune alter the 
characters of most men. 

Once he would have acted very differently ; but he 
had changed since the break-up of Mr, Haines’s es- 
tablishment at Chertsey, and was not the frank, open. 
hearted, generous young man he had been. 

In obedience to instructions given him by Lord 
Cardington he sought for an infant, which they could 
use in making their infamous charge against poor 
Milly, and,,as chance had it, Garron thought of a 
little baby which was the son of a groom who lived 
With his wife in a mews. 

Garron had lodged with them for some weeks, 
while he did odd jobs in the stable, and he had gone 
away in their debt, but Lord Cardington ageiied him 
With money to satisfy their demands, then Garron told 
them that if they would lend him the baby for a day 
or two it would be taken every care of, and they 
should be handsomely remunerated. 

The couple had nine children, and this one, the 
youngest, was about fifteen months old. Though the 
wife was very anxious to know what he wanted the 
baby for, she did not press him, as he was reluctant 
to gratify her, and she ultimately consented to let it 
8° with him, 




















[ANOTHER STRING TO HIS LORDSHIP’s BOow.] 


Lord Cardington could not complete all his pre- 
parations until the end of the second day, when he 
went to Brighton with Garron, who carried the baby, 
and they were ready to pay an early visit on the 
morning of the third and eventful day to the duke’s 
castle near Lewes. 

The maid-servants at the second-rate inn at which 
they stopped paid all the requisite attention to the 
infant, which was a good-tempered, laughing, dimpled 
child, and the conspirators settled their plans over a 
bottle of wine, 

“ Let there be no mistake,my man,” said his lord- 
ship. “ You must declare that you are an old friend 
of Miss Haines ; when confronted with you she will 
not deny this, because I know her nature to be truth- 
ful. Then say that you are the father of her child 
which you bearin your arms, and that she has con- 
tributed to its maintenance since its birth.” 

“T understand, my lord,” replied Fred Garron, 

“Tf she should marry my uncle, the duke, I shall 
be ruined, and such an event must be prevented at any 
cost. You may rely upon my gratitude, and if we be 
successful in prejudicing his grace agaiust her I will 
advance you sufficient money to enable you to take a 
public-house or a grocer’s shop, whichever you may 
prefer, and’ you will always have a means of living if 
you choose to look after it.” 

“Your lordship shall lave no cause of complaint.” 

“ Be firm,” continued Lord Cardington ; ‘pay no 
attention to her tears, Women cancry at will, and 
T have no doubt she will make an appeal to your 
feelings, What we have to do is to convince the 
duke that you are the father of a child, and that the 
infant is Milly Haines’s.” 

“Tt shall be done,” answered Fred. ‘‘I am tvo 
poor now to stick at trifles,and we will soon bring 
Milly to her proper level.” 

Lord Cardington was quite satisfied with the spirit 
displayed by the man he had hired to help him in his 
plot, and felt confident of success, because Garron was 
an excellent person to have to assist him, as he had 
been a sort of lover of Milly’s before she left home, 
and, though she might deny the other part of the 
story, she could not help admitting the truth of 
that, 

All this time Milly was far from dreading, or even 
thinking of the conspiracy that was being hatched to 
ruin her prospects. 

She asked herself a hundred times whether she 
ought to marry the duke. 

The question with her was not “Can I be happy 
with him ?” but “Can I make hii happy?” and she 
answered herself in the affirmative, 

Really and traly she was of opinion that she could 





so esteem and care for his grace that he would never 
repent having nade her his wife, and she acquitted 
herself of any mercenary motive in deciding to ac- 
cept the offer he had made her. 

“Why should I not?” she said toherself, ‘I love 
no one, and, if it be in my power to bestow my affec- 
tion upon him, I will do so. He will always command 
my gratitude for the honour he proposes to do me, 
Once I thought I loved Lord Cardington, but his 
base behaviour and the infamy of his private cha- 
racter have effectually cured me of that delusion, L 
will marry his grace, and I will hope to be happy 
with him, though he is old and I am young and our 
tastes must necessarily be somewhat dissimilar,” 

Having come to this important decision, Milly 
thought she would put the duke out of any farther 
suspense. 

It was the evening of the second day. 

Once or twice since his declaration of love had 
been made she had fancied that he was cold in his 
manner, and tried to avoid her, but she got over the 
uneasy feeling which this supposition caused her by 
telling herself that old men were always peculiar, 
and that it was only reasonable to suppose that he 
would be a little shy while such an important ques- 
tion was depending between them, the result of which 
would tinge both tieir life currents for years to come 
either with happiness or the bitterness of the waters 
of Marah. 

As usual, Milly dined at the duke’s table, and, 
when the repast was ended, she retired to the draw- 
ing-room, until his grace should join her to have coffee 
and listen to her music. 

She was anxious to be alone with him, to tell him 
that:she had made up her mind to accept his offer, 
and, when he came into the room, she got up from 
the piano, which she had been touching restlessly, 

“Your grace,” she exclaimed, “gave me three 
days to cousider-the high honour you did me 
when——” 

**T know what you are going to say, my dear,” he 
exclaimed, interrupting her; “but I do not want to 
anticipate your decision, however complimentary it 
may be tome. Wait till to-morrow, then we can talk 
about it as agreed.” 

“Certainly, if you wish it,” she replied, feeling 
rather hurt, and wondering more than ever at the 
strangeness of his mauner, 

As if he feared that she would force the subject 
upon him, the duke said that he had some work to 
do in his cabinet, as ojving to the absence of Philip 
Mallison he was obliged to catalogne and assort all 
the shells that Philip had brought from the East 
Indies, 
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It seemed to Milly that the duke had changed 
his mind, and she blamed herself for not accept- 
ing his offer at once, as he could not then have 
drawn back with any show of decency or self-re- 
spect, 

Put in the privacy of her chamber it oceurred to 
her that her enemies had been poisoning his 
mind against her, Turner and Mrs. Cotteram had 
been dismissed through her influence, and she remem- 
bered well, upon reflection, that in the days when 
she was friendly with the housekeeper the latter had 
told ler that Turner was a bad man, thoroughlyi@e-# 
voted to that pest and bugbear of the ducal -hotseys 
Lord Cardington. : 

Here then was a clus to the mystery. 

Having ag she thought discovered the causeof the 
duke’s sudden coldness to her, she did notvex- 
pericuce much farther uneasiness, as shofully antici- 
pated being able to clear herself frommany-stigma that 
had been cast upon her when she knew»the nature® 
of the charge, so the night passed-and the morrow 
dawned, 

Lord Cardington and Garron mado thei 
ance at the castle about twelve o'clock. ts oooee 
have becn useless for them to do so befereyes his 
graco seldom rose-before half-past.tenyand@sthe im- 
portant operatious~of dressing and brewkiasting oc- 
<u) ied the time antilnearly.mid-daywer- 

“ Well, Claudey welh;”.oxclaimedsthe\duliey shak- 
ing hands -with him -with*moreesiaibis meu jpor- 
diality, “ thodimeds up... Whérele tho obilhe |' 

“| have the-father owithane, and hé haskrowght 
the iufaut,” answered Lord Oardington, whodidAmbt 
blush at the detestable-part<he was playing»! Bit 
I want you to havertheman in, and ‘sendfor 
before the baby is produced.” 

“Do it all in yours@wneway;” replied: 4h: 
with a nervous twitohing of the muscles of theiincey. 
‘Monstrous odd.“i.I should. not ‘have believedstiet 
her. I have lost#l faith in female humammatetadt<- 

“Women are*so avtiul_endedesi i 
lordship. “ You dot'ekaessomuvlpal, cle; 
asldo. Shut up here,-yourknowledge of thiearbrid- 
is not to be compared to mine.” 

* Perhaps not. However, don’t talk; make an end 
of it,” replied the duke. 

Fred Garron left the child with a servant, thus 
making the. coming disgrace of: Milly: as public.as 
possible, and he entered the presence of the duke 
while Milly, who; had been..sent..for, made her ap- 
pearance almost at -the.eame.time by another 
door. 

She started at seeing Lord Cardington and. Garron, 
and looked from oue.to the etheriin perplexity. Now 
she could uudorstand. the nature.of the ..misgivings 
that had recently. disturbed her. mind, 

‘Taking no notice of his lordship, whom she pur- 
S ly ignored with conspicuous contempt, sheshook 

ands with Garronu and expressed her. surprise at 
seeing, lim, then, turning, to the.duke, she ex- 
claimed: 

“ Your grace has. sent for me,” 

“ Yo,” answered the duke, ,with some embarrass-« 
ment. “The fact is 1 have an unpleasant.duty..to 
perform. You,appear to know this young man.”’ 

“ Certainly... He was in. my poor father’s employ,” 
answered Milly. 

“T am toldhe enterisined more than a passing. 
fanoy. for you.” 

“T believe he «did me the. honour to like me,” an-,; 
ewered Milly, “ but J. took, such little interest in. his 


advances that 1 nover troubled,amyself! to gauge the,,|'! 


depth of his affection.” 

At a sign from Lord Cardington Garron went out 
of the voom, returning presently. with the baby, who 
had been crying, but directly it saw Milly it ceased,, 
holding. ont its little arms and, crowing loudly. 

“See,” exclaimed Garron, “it wants to go;to its 
mother, At least, Milly, you will admit that this is 
our child?” 

For a momeut Milly was so overwhelmed. with in- 
dignant astonishment that shecould not speak. ; The 
audacity aud infamy of the accusation brought the 
red blood in. a tide to her.cheeke. 

Instead of. replying. to Garron she turned an var- 
nest, imploring look uponithe duke. 

“Is it by your grace’s wish that I am subjected.to 
this terrible insult?” she asked, ia a voice that trem- 
bled with wucontrollable emotion, 

“"Pon my word,” answered, the duke, “I can’s 
ou I have nothing to do with it. ) Monstrous odd, 

ut—-~-” 

“That is quite sufficient. 
doubt me,” interrapted Milly, 
now.” 

“ At least'you will reply to these gontlemen,” urged 
the duke, 

“T will saynothing, Let my silence be expressive 
of the contempt J,entertain for them. Your grace 
has, forgotten a remarkof the Romans which hag 


I cap.allow no one: +0 
‘“* My dream is over 


i}-your--elbow. 







suspicion. In half an hour I shall have left your 
house for ever, and I must say that I think your con- 
duct on the present occasion has cancelled all former 
obligations. 

With this Milly, still burning with shame that; 
such amiodions aud atrocious thing should be said/ef 
her, swept from the room. y 

The @uke made.a step forward, asif he would have 
restrained her, but.Diord Cardington, who had been 
watehing him narrowly, gcized:bim by tho arm, say~ 


p> “Let her go,cuncks: You saw how she trembled 
pwhened tore thenresk<fromphor face.” 

“ Tako: that child out of myvsight!” mutteped the 
dake,4n an exciteditone. « 

18; ed to Garten:to withdraw, which 
he didpiwelbsatiafied that so little:bad beém required 
of him im playing his-part. 
pudent baggage,” continuedsliis lordship. 
Did yownot notice, uncle, that she could#ay nothing 


}avhewshe was exposed? She thought ita clever plan- 


to. affect indignation, but, unlackily. for her, she could ; 

not? impose upon you—at least; not while L-wasrat | 

yourself ;:remember your tendency tor 1 

“J thank Heaven, Claude, that«uy “health sas 
nobleman: 


never better,” réturnedsthe-eld oe * This 
the heart that is suffering now: «Perhaps«youhave® 
saved me froma disgace, and from do 
not thank you for whatayou have , that 


irl.” 


began to suffer from the harassing trials througu 
which she had gone. 

Lord Cardington, having thoroughly ingratiated 
himself with his uncle, contrived to borrow a few 
thousand pounds from-him, with which he ran up to 
‘town to settle some pressing debts, which were caus- 
ing him the'most lively annoyance.-- —_- 

l* Milly was recruiting her shattered health, and in- 
haling the invigorating sea-breezes, hoping that she 
would be allowed to enjoy a little peace. 

This, however, it was not Lord Cardington’s inten- 
tiou she should do. 

In the midst of his triumph he was as much her 
enemy as ever, 

He feared her influence over his uncle, and, know- 
ing his own villany, dreaded least her energy might 
enable her to expose him. 

It was necessary for his peace of mind that she 
should be removed as soon as possibleyand-with this 
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of unnecessarily degrading it.” 

* You wishime dead; Olaude; my fortune woaldeup- 
ply your extrayagances,” 
| “Nay, uncle,” exclaimed Cardidgton, with an xf- 
ifectation.of caudour., “ ‘To show you how. unjust your 
suspicions are Iwill tell you what I have*done.. Tt i8 
true that Iam burdened with debts.. Wh? Prot: in- 
jsufficiency of income. Well, I'must'work. Hearing 
| that the governorship of the Labuan Islaiids is vacaut; 
{I have applied to the Minister of the day for the post, 
and have every expectation of getting it. In that far-. 
olf aud almost savage country I will rétiieyemy'shat- 
{tered fortunes and serve an apprenticeship whith‘shall 
|fit me for somo-higher postat home. ‘Try to think 
‘less ungenerously of ure.” 

The old peer was uroved, 

“Is this true?” he asked. 

“Time will prove, .I have no objettin deceiving 
you. Let me stay here for afew weeks. I will show 
you that my good qualities exist, though they may 
have been suppressed for atime. Have me by your 
side. Gauge me. 
\character.” 

‘Beitso; inthepresent turmoil of my mind want 
companionship. You shall remain an inmate.of my 
|house.. Perhaps J have been mistakentin you, Claude.” 

“ Rest assufed, uncle, it is-so, My enemies have 
spread réports prejudicial to my: character.” 

“If I should be satisfied that such is the case I will 
pay your debts and make you a free manonce meré,” 
said the’duke.. “ You shall stay here uatil the go- 
vernorship of Labuan is decided. I will myself add 
tmy recommendation to the Prime Minister. It gives 
me joy to think that you are reforming. ,My title you. 
must.ave when I die and the. entailed estates, but 
tthe rest of my large property J can leave as'1.choose.” 

“Tf I take office under the Government I, shall be 
independent of all the world, and commence a new 
career, which, in its brillianoy, shall blot out the past.” 

In this way Lord Cardington continued. to. talk to 
his uncle until the latter began, to feel all -his old 
liking for him return, and in a few. days he so sucr 
cessfully poisoned-his mind against Milly that‘ he’ 
really believed that he had had.a yarrow'escape from 
contracting an alliance with,one utterly Uaworthy of 
him. 

Garron returned to town ‘with the baby, whieli-he 
gave back safe and sound to its parents, f 

Milly. weut to Brighton, where’she took lodgings, 
in the seclusion of which she thought over the great 
chauge which had occurred in her. life. 

It seemed as if the cup of suceess was always plagad 
to her lips ouly to be dashed away. again, 

She hada little money which she carefully put by, 
and in order to eke outa swbsistence she gave lessous 
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“ Nonsense, ny deartndle,”’ said Létde@atdington, 7 some: 
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made him for ever afterwafds despicable in her eyes 

And such an insult as it was too! What thing more 
calculated to wound a high-minded woman to the very 
! depth of her soul.could they have svlacted? 

Cardingten, however, thought-she was as unscru- 
pulous and ambitious\.as himsé)f, and as soon as he 
arrived in town he sought Doctor Wadden in May 
Fair. . 
| Florence Waddenwas nettho gay dirt that we knew 
| herto be some time back. Then she-did not care for 
|Lord Cardington’ because she’ thoughtshe had a 
| chance of marryitig some one richér than he. / 

\  ‘To’be'the’ wife of @ ‘poor and needy noblemany 
) whatevertis' expectations ‘night’ be, was notiat all to 
her mind. ’“Shé trad‘s ‘liorror’of poor “gentility, + It 
was Ler opiniot that'rather' that “be w poor gentle- 
woman it wasbetter to be w work girl with wsewing 
| machine, and-in the mainwhe was rights \ 

Only those who occupy the pésition-know the 
| miseries that ‘attend: a mtiddio-tlass family with’ a 
small income. ‘ 

Even the tradespeople ‘who serve’ them; and grow 
ficher year by year whilo the others do-‘the re- 
‘verse, Took dpon them with’ contempt, ‘put a price 
upon theirfurnitare, and privately canvass -the value 
of the clothes they wear upon their backs. whe. tiey 
tgo' to church on ene . 

Somehow or other! though-Florence Wadden* did’ 
{not make-her market ; the man-she loved would‘not 
have her because he thotigit her too worldly minded 
jaud tod frivolous, 
| Other men whomshe’ might havo’ secured a few’ 
\sexsons'ago turned‘from Ler’ now because they had 
‘found other and more congenial spirits. 

* So'poor. Florence ‘was left’ 6ut-in the cold, ‘and 


isister, and looks in the’glass ‘now and'then for a stray 
igray hair, the situation becomes embarrassing. 

These” causes amongst ‘others prodaced an effect 
which was’ a sudden, savage, and desperate deter 
mination to marry some one, 

““T willmarry,” she said to herself, “I'won’t be 
single any longery I don’t care who itis. Mamma'is 
mot.so kind to me now she sees T-am ‘likely to stay’ 
on her hands,” ’ 

It is not ‘surprising ynder the civeumstences that 
she became more attentive to Lord Gardington’ wher 
ho called than she had ‘béen before. 

He was‘still a big fish, and one-worth’ caring for, 
as hocould béstow a title om his’ wife; but it was’ 
doubtful whether his lordship'was'a-marrying man, 
and he certainly. waswary. 


was decidedly @ showy girl; and’stood couspicuous in 
a crowd thé observed of all observers.’ 
Doctot Wadden had receivéed-a hint from Florence 
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as to how the land lay, and he was glad of it,.as he 
had always wished hex to marry, Cardington, so he 
made himself agreeable to his lordship on every oc- 
casion that presented itself. 

Having calied upon the doctor, Lofd. Cardington 
did not require much pressing to remain to dinner, 
and wien the cloth was removed, and the ladies had 
retired to the drawing-room, he said as. he drow. his 
chair near thé firet 

“Tam glad of this opportunity to talk to you, 
Wadden, for I think we can be of mutual assistance.” 

“ By all means. . We are old friends, and anything 
you tel! nie in. confidence, will be safe in my mind,” 
answered thé doctor. 

“You remember your niece, Milly Haines,. about 
whom and myself the gossips told a ourious story of 
elopement 7 

*Yes.” 

“There was little or no truth in it ; the girl does 
not like me, nor I-her, but she is a thorn in my.side 
and in yours too.” 

“Tu mine!” Doctor Wadden exclaimed, in surprise. 
“Tell me all about.that.’” 

“Thave seen her lately, and she expresses her de- 
termination to sue you for appropriating her father’s 
property, which may cause, you some uneasiness,” 


“ Undoubtedly,” said the doctor; fidgeting iy his. 
* chair; “ when old Haines died his:money camo just 


in time to save me, from bankruptcy, and.enabled 
me to pull round very,comfortably.” 

“So much for you,” continued his lor ship; ‘‘ now 
with regard to myself. , Milly; curiously enough, ob- 
tained an engagement with my uncle, the Duke, of 
Lewes, as. amenuensisand all that qortrof thing » 


the old dotard.took a fancy to her and proposed--ac- |. 


tually proposed !”” 

“Never!” cried the doctor. 
that!” 

“T have. done so,” answered .. Lord: Cardington, 
with a short laugh of satisfaction...‘ But, the matter, 
may crop up again, and I want, the .girk out; of the 
way, for a time at least.” 

“ How. is it to be doue?” 

“Suppose; now, I. wera;to ask .your daughter 
Florence te be, my wife—it would be @ poor look-out 
if I did not..inherit the duke's.,.wealth with the 
title.’ 

“So it would; but I,.did; not. kmow you:proposed 
doing me such an honoug,’?... ~ 

“] have not actually, said .that 1.do,”) replied -his 
lordship, cautiously ; ‘ though,d belipve I might do 
worse. However, that is not, to the point, so that 
matter does not press just at pregent ; what. has.ac- 
curred to me is this: Milly's father tied while,in a 
state of teniporary insanity, and she has done many 
peculiar things lately. which.,lead.me.to' believe that 
madness is hereditary in,the family... 1 will give you 
one instance. For some months she dressed herself 
in male attire, and called herself the. Count, Montado, 
If that’s not a freak of madness L don’t know what is,” 

“Certainly, it looks very much like it. I think 
a doctor would be justified. im certifying, under the 


“ You, must stop 


circumstances, that she is not:fit te be at large, 
Great difference of opinion, as,to. what, does.and what | 


does not constitute madnegs exists at present among 
doctors, and if one cannot. always: stick toa hard+ 
and-fast line it is because ;the disease,presents so 
many and. such complicated phagasy’’, 

“Of course ;.and;that is all in our fevour.., What 
I want you to do, for our mutnal. benefit, 'for» your 
sake and my own as I said before, is to seethe girl, 
and judge for.yourself.': If you,think yeu can icons 
scientiously say she is insane, haveiher,teken to the 
county asylum, and I will pay. a small change for her 
maintenance,” 

“ Suppose, for the sake of argument. that .wheu 
the Commissioners in, Lunacy comeiround to examine 
the patients they find that, she is not: mad, and:dis- 
charge her,” said. the doctor. 

“ No blame. will accrue to you, because you: have 
good and sufficient grounds to go upon.:, You see, 
her father.committed, suicide, her, mother \is the in~ 
mate of aimadhouse at this moment,.and. she does 
fuuny things; you, in the absenceof ber. parents, are 
her nearest relative, aud of course:have a right. to 
look after her... You donot want her to go about per- 
sonating in a map’s dress impossible foreign: counts, 
It's not creditable to the family. ;Put her under re- 


straint. I think they'll keep her. Mad doctors do not}: 


like to give up their prey, and:very few escape. the 
taint of the asylum, Perhaps)her confinement there 
Will actually disease her brain, in which case:we are 
rid of her for life: , However, it willanswer my pure 
pose if she be kept out of the. way-only: for. few 
Months.” 

“ Where. is she now ?” 

“At Brighton, in cheap» lodgi and. teaching 
music ; nerves rather shattered, anda fit subject alto- 
Gether to operate upon.” 

“Has she delusions;?” asked Doctor Wadden. 
“Que very remarkable one.” 


r 
“She will toll you if you ask her that I hired a 
man to murder: protectress of hers, Mirse Mallison. 
Curious, is it not? . Stilljthe,idea isin her head,” 4 
Doctor Wadden made,a note of this ciroumstance. 
“ Prom whatI can understand of her history,!}ihe 


deal since she left home, and it is not:all outside niy 
experience to find 1a girl affected. by such unesual) 
excitement..; Did you give me her address?” 

' * ¥t’s -here,” replied his.Jordship,, handing him a 
slip of paper. : 

“Thank you! . I will visitjherin 4,day orttoand 
I’ can conscientiously certify, Of course Lreanido 
nothing against the dictates of my epnseieude:’’ 

' The twoanew looked at} ioue auother, but) noithér 

rof them. smiled.« .. 

| * Decidedly. not,” angwered, Lord Oardingtoa. “I 
should be the last, my dear sixy:to wish yourto:do 
sapything:of the sert.!” ,. 

; When they joined the/ladies his lordship’ lad the 
satisfaction of feeling. that|he had placed)Milly’s fa+ 
ture prospects, in very good: hands. 

_ Florence, played ;and,,sang, making‘ ‘herself; very» 
mpranees and when: she ended: her sister took her 
place, leaving herfree tego and: sit by Lord Carding» 

dn’s side, 

|“ It is some time,”sshei said, ¢! sineo we enjoyed: a; 
téte-a-téte.. | But in, theold daysyou used tobe such 

a tease that L was half afraidnof yous’)! 
» |“ Are you not now 2?” he‘ksked, smiling...“ Pedple 
say Dome very) dpsperatedellow.” 

'“I don’t..believe, one half of what: people: say, 
thought must confass Hwas‘joalous whon’ LT heard 
of your running. away with my cousin: Milly;.and I 
never liked her afterwardg.”’; 

' That. was the rasultof the propensity for chatting 
which my poor friend Sir Kiliott Bridges had.” 

'* Was he not drowned when your.yacht wag 

recked ?” 

, Yes..Theve was mnothing.in the. story;:ins he 
would tell you were he alive,” answered Lord Car- 
ington. “Poor Bridges,|»Poor Milly.” 

“ Why do you say tpoor Milly’ ?” asked Florence 

Wadden. 

'“* Because she has.mever been really saneisince sho 
left home, It is intended to.put her in an asylun,,’?: 

“ Really,” said. Florence, whose face-briglitened:: 
‘If you can talk of such an event so calmly I am 
sure.you do not;care feniherA'\. ~ 

** Nor ever did.’ 

'“ But perhapsehetiked you.” What insolence and: 


in your direction !”s 

“ She has done more than that,” said Lord Oarding- 
ton, with a smile.“ | was:mot high game enough 
for-her, and she.flew at my: unele,” 

'* Impossible!” cried Florence: 

'“Tt is trae. Bat bhavesaved him from the designs 
of an insane adventuress. I cannot now tell you 
how it all happendd,ibut: I will some day. Miss 
‘Haines’s adventures would fill a large-sized book. 
Excuse,me now, will you not; pndibe content, Flo, 
with my-assertion that if l.ever lovedany one it was: 
vyour dear self?” ’ 

“I am: sure I ought.:to make some very pretty 
réply for that’ eompliment,” “exclaimed + Florence 
‘Wadden. |“ But after ailxyou'speak obscurely.’ You 
say ‘if,’ and-you add ‘ was.’ . Now Ishould like you 
to leave out if’ and putin ‘is.’ |’ 

“In other: words, you wish me ‘to say, the only 
person I ever cared for is Florenoe Wadden?” 

“ Precisely so,” answered: Florence; showing. her 
white, glistening teeth and easting down her eyes. 

.» |“ Florence,” saidia voice at the other: end of the 


om. . 

ir Oh, how. tiresome;: there is mamma-calling me,” 
said she, rising. “ You will not-be. angry~ with my 
boldness. »1 was:only talking “in fun,” she-added. 

| He gavechera look of encouragement, if not of 


very evening’she ‘told her sister-that she was-positive 
‘she could have: Lord: Cardington.at once if she chose, 
but she wanted to wait a little while to satisfy her- 
self:about his means-of maintaining a wife, and ‘see 
how. he got on withvhis uncle, - 

If Florence Wadden was playing a waiting game, 
80 was:his lordship, i He had‘no intention of marry- 
ing herdf: he became the owner of his uncle’s wealth, 
but he chose to keep her in tow, as better than nothing 
to fall. back upon in the event of his scheme failiug. 

In this way did those worldly people play with 
one another, and withydecoit, mistrust, and calcula- 
tionvon each side, the prospect before them,’ if ever 
they did enter the holy estate of matrimony togetlrer, 
was not a very fascinating one. 

Meanwhile the plot against Milly progressed 
actively. Influences were-at work iu her favour at 
the castle, but they could not do her-much good. 





Arg Name it, for it will be useful to’ me avhen I+ visit } 


arrange for her being taken.to Hanwolkif‘I find;that.) 


ptesumption-for one in her position to raise her eyes}: 


love, and she:went away happy and. radiant. ‘That 4- 





When Lord Cardingtom»was not. at the duke’s 
elbow the. feelings of ‘the latter softened towards 
Milly, and he was sorry for what ho had done, 

He could not bring himselfto beliove that sho was 
guilty of the crime they laid to her charge. 
| Her calm dignity; her scornful refusal even to re- 
i but such an accusation, weighed with him in her 


shid, “ Milly Haines must have gone through a gteat:) favour: 


It happened that on the day Lord Cardington re- 
pturned to town to engage Dr. Wadden ir his villan- 
ous scheme for*shutting Milly up in a madhouse 
Philip Mallison came back to the castle. 

This young man had formed a sincere attachment 
to Milly. 
To seo her’ was for. him to love her, and love her 

j he did with all the ardour of # first fond love. He 
considered :her conduct ‘in giving up to him his mo- 
ther’s property noble and disinterested: to the last’: 
degree, “A lady who -could’ act in such a manner 

‘could not help making an excellent wife. 

P He longed to say to her: “ Darling, with this hand 
I give you’ back* the money you voluntarily relin- 
quished ;” but would she take him into the bargain ? 

i He ‘wasefraid to. ask hiniself this question, and hur- 
ried back to the castle‘to see what’ her’ real* senti+ 

‘ments were; never suspecting the state of the Duke . 
of Lewes*s mind.’ , 

| The duke ~was’very agitated. 

It was @ cold, cheerless day, and he was’ pacing 
wildly ap‘aud down'tlro’tertace without any cover- 
ing op his head, his sil¥ery locks*waving in the windy 
and his featumws’ expressive of care, agitation, and 
annoyance,” ° 

Shaking hands with Philip, he did not appear to ~ 
evinee-the ‘usual cordiality’*he accorded ‘him, and the 
latter wentured to renroustrate. with him upon the; 
inadvisability of bravingthe weather’as he was” 


olng. « 

, “ What-does it matter?” ans wored the duke ;“I de- 
serveanything that-may happen ‘to me; Upon my 
word ‘I believe: some ‘horrible afiliction would only 
be a righteous-punishment,”’ « 

‘“* What have you done, my lord?” asked Philip. 

, “TI have: driven intocthe ‘world one whom I now 
believe to be unjustly maligned.” 

| “ You cannot mean-Miss ‘Haynes! 
missed—” 

| * You have'guessed’correetly,” answered the duke. 
“Listen to the story-and givé me your opinion of 
my conduct. In a few words he let. him know the 
nature of the charge against her, by whom it was 
made, and how she-received tlie odious communica- 
tion.’ 

Philip Mallison smiled cont¢mptuously. 

| “Surely your:grace has been misled. You have 
allowed--your prejudice to get the botier‘of your 
judgment,” he exclaimed; “anybody who kuows 
anything at all of London life has heard.of Lord 
Cardington. * He is your grace’s nephew, and I will 
say no more than that: he is held to be an unscrupu- 
lous villain, and that he has all to lose by your mar- 
rjage¢ and nothing to gain.” 

| Philip spoke in a stitted voice. 

, The duke, who waskeen-sighted enough at times, 
saw it, anddivined the cause of the youth’s agita; 
‘tion; he too loved Milly ;*they were rivals for her 
affection, ‘but at that timo it was.usoless to wasto the 
hours in controversy: - 

Hecould think of nothing but Mily’s forlorn position 
and the danger:she was éxpused -to through Lord 
Cardington’s enmity. 

Philip should find her.» Philip should bring her 
back to the castle if'she would come, and she should 
hurl backthe charge in the teeth of the man who 
had sought to injure her through the most sensitive 
part of @ woman’s armour, 

Such was*the result of tue revulsion of feeling in 
the Duke of Lewes'’s breast, 

But to-find Milly and to save her was much more 
‘easity talked about than done, 


(To be continued.) 


I fancied I 








Wiasiepon Comuon.—The Wimbledon Com- 
mon Committee having by the passing of the Act fully 
accomplished the purposes for which it was formed 
.—viz., the securing in perpotuity for the public en- 
joyment the whole of Wimbledon Common, Putney 
Heath, and:Patney LowemCommon; open and unen- 
closed-—-and being desirous of celebrating the event, 
Mr. John Murray recently entertained the following 
members at dinner in Albemarle Street +—Mr,' 
Alderman Besley; the Rev. Dr: Huntingford, Messrs. 
Benecke, Burrell, Devas, Dryden, Du Buisson, ‘Du 
Cane, Hardwicke, Hussey, Jackson, Peek, Pollock, 
Reeves, and Williams. In the course of! the evening 
the committee presented to,Mr. Peck a silver cup 
and cover, of most elaborate workmanship, bearing 
the following inscription.:++“* Presentod by the Com- 
mittee for the Preservation of Wimbiedon and 
‘Putney Commons to Henry William, Peek, Esq., 
M.P., their thairman, ds a mark of their sense of 
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his zeal, energy, and liberality, which effectually 
contributed to the successful termination of a long 
and obstinate struggle, and thereby secured the 
use of the commons, free and open, to the public 
for ever. 1871.” 








THE 
MYSTIC EYE OF HEATHCOTE. 


—@~—— 
CHAPTER XLVII. 

On the afternoon when the final answer was made 
known, and it was learned that the representative of 
the Queen had positively refused to interfere, the 
worthy Indian officer was bitterly disappointed. He 
must go home, he said, and break the news to his 
poor wife; and, mounting his Arab mare, he can- 
tered soberly away. y 

Detective Cowly was still vigilant, and his steel- 
blue eye had had the colonel in range for a number 
of hours, and when he mounted his Arab and can- 
tered off the detective drew down his slouched hat 
and followed in bis wake. 

Passing the door of his own home, he dropped in 
for a woment to reassure his wife. 

“Emmie, I’m on the track,” he said, kissing the 
babe she held upon her knee, “so don’t fret if you 
don’t see me for a day or two, Take care of your- 
self and the little one.” 

Emmie nodded her curly head and put up her ripe 
lips for her share of the caresses. 

“J will,” she said, “and you'll not fail, Dick. I’m 
sure you won’t, and you kuow my faith is as good as 
® prophecy,” 

“I believe in my soul it is,” said Dick, and the 
next instant he was off like a sleuth-hound, keeping 
the Arab’s white heels in sight. 

The colonel cantered up the broad drive that led 
to the grand old Abbey. At the great entrance he 
drew rein and nodded graciously to the waiting 
lodge-keeper. The colonel was a diplomatic mau, 
and believed in securing the good-will of his sub- 
ects. 

, Jobson opened the massive gate with a profound 
bow, but the Arab was barely through when he 
shook his clenched fist after the officer’s retreating 
form. 

“Qh, you hypocrite,” he snarled, “that ever I 
should see your likes a wearing Lord Heathcote’s 
shoes |” 

The words had not more than left his lips when 
the sturdy old servant felt himself roughly seized by 
the shoulder, and, turning, the cold muzzle of a re- 
volver met his forehead. 

“Speak one word or move an inch, and you're a 
dead man,” whispered the detective, holding him 
with the grip of a vice. “ Your master’s a murderer, 
and I’m on his track—let me through !”’ 

Jobson threw open the gate in utter silence, 

“ And now,” continued Cowly, passing in, “ not a 
word of this, you understand ?” 

Jobson nodded, and the detective hurried away, 
slipping his revolver into his breast pocket, and pull- 
ing his slouch hat lower, as he again caught sight of 
the cantering Arab. 

Colonel Hernshawe dismounted at the front en- 
trance, and passed up the mossy eteps of the old 
Abbey with the alacrity of a boy. In the hal] he 
inquired for her ladyship, and was told that she 
awaited him in the green drawing-room, and towards 
it he bent his steps, 

This room was her ladysbip’s favourite apartment. 
Mt was a spacious room, with four deep windows 
looking out upon the fairest of the Heathcote grounds 
and on the distant sea, gorgeously frescoed and 
magnificently furnished, 

In this room Colonel Hernshawe found his wife 
awaiting him. She was dressed in state, a magni- 
ficent robe of mauve silk, with rare old laces flutter- 
ing over it like flakes of snow, and gems of the 
most brilliant description on her bosom and amid her 
raven-black braids. 

The colonel paused for an instant in the doorway, 
opering Lis eyes in amazement. Her ladyship arose, 
and bowed low before him, her dark face all aglow 
with exultant beauty, her fiery eyes glowing with 
triumph. 

nage | have heard,” she said, her very voice quiver- 
ing with suppressed emotion, “ that it is all over, and 
we are safe, successful! I was awaiting your arrival, 
Come, my dear, and let us rejoice together over our 
triumph.” 

She took his hand and led him to the velvet couch 
she had occupied, and placed herself beside him, 
encircling his neck with Ler round, jewelled arm, and 
pressing her lips to his brow, “ Oh, my Ludovic,” 
she murmured, “1 love you so, and we shall be so 
happy!” 

But the colonel’s brow did not lighten or his stern 
features relax. 

“Pm not sure of our safety yet,” he replied, ina 








bitter voice, as he freed himself from her encircling 
arms; “ better not begin to rejoice too soon, we don’t 
know what may happen yet.” 

She crossed toa tiny ormolu table, and poured some 
sparkling wine into a jewelled glass. 

“ You are out of heart, love,” she said, present- 
ing it, ‘‘and wearied with so much trouble; drink 
this. 

He obeyed with evident willingness, draining it 
at a draught, and holding out the jewelled trifle for 
more. She replenished it again and again, smiling 
brightly as she saw the red glow surging to his 
swarthy cheeks, 

“ Ah,” she said, “ you begin to look like yourself 
again ; there’s nothing like good wine to raise one’s 
spirits, and this is aa some of the very 
oldest and rarest in the Heathcote vaults.” 

The colonel smacked his lips approvingly. 

“The Heathcotes were a jolly race,” he remarked, 
“"T would go deuced hard with us to give up all 
this now, eh—Carlotta?” 

“We won't give it up!” blazed her ladyship. 

“ What if Lady Grace should turn up? I’ve heard 
twice this week that she still lives.” 

“ Pshaw! a mere rumour, nothing more,” returned 
her ladyship ; “‘ didn’t I see the girl buried? And 
what object do you imagine Father Anselm could 
have had in trumping up a false story of her death ?” 

A peculiar smile wreathed the colonel’s moustached 
lip, and he shrugged his shoulders, 

“Oan’t say, I’m sure,’’ he replied ; “ I only trust it 
will turn out tobea rumour. ’T'would bea fine busi- 
ness if she should reappear.” 

“Even in that case,” suggested Carlotta, “it 
would not be impossible to cause her to disappear.” 

“ Rather troublesome, though. I confess to a dis- 
like to such jobs; and there’s another thing that 
stings me, Carlotta, and I can’t see for my life how you 
can sit so easy under it; but you women are as cruel 
as death, I don't like to see the boy die, Carlotta.” 

Carlotta showed her pretty teeth in a scornful 
smile. 

“ Let him die,” she answered ; “ better than—well, 
than another.” 

The colonei flushed and paled alternately. 

“ Truly,” he said, “ but you’re an uunatural mother, 
and the boy the offspring of our long-ago love, It 
hurts me; I wish he could be saved.” 

His wife looked up, her wicked eyes melting. His 
reference to their long-ago love had touched her 
heart, 

“TI must tell you,” she said, putting her arms 
about him, “and set your tender heart at rest. I 
ought to have told you long ago, but you know, 
Ludovic, I was never quite sure till of late that you 
really would keep the old promise, But now you 
shall know.” 

She put her lips to his ear, and whispered a few 
sentences. He bounded to his feet with an exclama- 
tion of utter amazement. 

“What?” he cried. ‘“ Woman, do you tell me the 
truth ?” 

“On my soul, the solemn truth, Ludovic,” she an- 
swered, 

“ Good Heaven!” he ejaculated; “why, it takes away 
my breath, What a woman you are, Carlotta,” he 
added, half admiringly. ‘“ Well, well, that takes a 
big load from my heart—he may swing at once for 
all I care, I begi. to feel a little safe,” 

“Guilty! Ludovic Hernshawe, thou art the man! 
Thy hands are red with blood!” cried a sepulchral 
voice, and in the gathering gloom of the winter dusk 
both beheld, peering through the parted velvet hang- 
ings, that awful, spectral face. 

Lady Heathcote uttered a piercing shriek, and fell 
fainting to the floor, and the colonel made a frantic 
effort to rush forward in pursuit, but as the ghastly 
face disappeared his tottering limbs gave way, and 
he sank back amid the cushions, stricken helpless 
with a partial paralysis. 

But from behind the velvet arras another figure 
sprang, & man in gray, wearing a slouch hat; and 
through the stately apartments, and down the echo- 
ing corridors, he pursued the ghostly figure. On and 
on they flew, till they reached the ruined western 
wing and gained the descent to the Abbey vaults. 
At the mouth of it the man in gray gained upon the 
flying spectre, aud seized him by his flowing gar- 
ments. 

“You are flesh and blood!” he cried; “speak! 
Stand your ground, or this hour shall make you a 
ghost iu truth.” 

M og answer the spectre extended one attenuated 
and. 

“ Come,” he said ; “ follow whither I lead.” 

Detective Cowly followed, nothing daunted, down 
the recking steps and into the black gloom of the 
vault. The ghost paused midway in the loathsome 
den, beckoning, with an unearthly smile on his flesh- 
less face. The detective rushed on, determined to 
solve the mystery, But all at once the solid earth 








seemed to reel beneath his feet; the great flagstone 
on which they stood, heaved and trembled, and pre- 
sently slid slowly downwards, and the detective and 
his ghostly companion were both engulfed in the 
grave-like darkness that yawned below. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 

On the twenty-seventh day of February Carlos 
Brignoli and Hendrick Seaton were to be executed, 
and on the afternoon of the twenty-sixth there had 
been no respite or reprieve granted, nor was there 
even so much as the shadow of a hope that 
rd might escape the terrible doom that awaited 
them. 

Even their most energetic and powerful friends. 
had given up in sheer despair, and, strange to tell, the 
one friend who would have hoped even against hopa 
itself, Mr. Cowly, the detective, had most mysteriously 
disappeared. 

Since the day when he followed in the tracks of 
40 colonel’s Arab he had not been seen or heard 
rom, 

The neighbourhood was half frantic over this new 
excitement, and wondered, and gossipped, and sur- 
mised at a fearful rate ; but even the most sanguine 
bad accepted the universal dictum—the detective 
had been murdered by some secret enemy. That 
seemed the only solution of the mystery—to all but the 
bereaved wife. She shook her curly-haired head in 
grave doubt when any such rash conclusions were 
mentioned in her hearing. Her old faith was as strong 
as ever, a faith born of the deathless love the little 
woman bore her husband, 

“ Dick will come back to me,” she said; “he has 
gone on & mission of his own, and he will not fail.” 

Through all the weary, dragging days and stormy 
nights, when the black clouds of mystery hung over 
the little Yorkshire hamlet, she kept a strong, stout 
heart, and tended her babe, and took care of her 
household, without even so much as a tear. 

Now the afternoon before that last dread day had 
come. 

Sitting in her cozy little room, with her foot upon 
the rocker of her baby’s crib, she could seo the gloomy 
old prison, and down in the desolate, brick-walled 
yard below, dimly visible in the dreary mist, the 
forms of the carpenters, already busy at their horrible 
task, preparing the ghastly instrument of death that 
would be needed on the morrow. 

The tender-hearted little woman brought her hands 
together with a sharp cry. 

“Oh, Heaven!” she moaned, “surely Thou hast 
not forsaken us! Is Thy arm shortened that it can- 
not save? Oh, Dick, oh, my husband, you will 
come !”” 

But the desolate February afternoon wore swiftly 
on, gray with sullen clouds and mist, and a lurid, 
ominous sunset blazed above the black Yorkshire 
hills, and lighted the windows of the grim old Abbey 
with a fitful glow. Ina few brief hours it would be 
too late! 

The detective’s wife felt as if a sharp blade were 
piercing her heart. Giving the babe in charge of the 
nurse, she threw on her wraps and hurried out iuto 
the closing twilight. 

About the same hour Carlos Brignoli stood at the 
windew of his grated cell, looking down upon the 
muddy highways aud plodding peasants below. The 
prospect was very dreary, despite the excited crowd 
that was filling the hamlet in anticipation of the com- 
ing morrow. 

A dull, heavy mist hung pall-like over all things, 
blotting out every object, save the lurid spring sunset 
blazing above the black summit of the hills, and the 
gleaming windows of the old Abbey. 

A dreary, desolate prospect, well suited to this, the 
closing evening of his life, He had long since aban- 
doned all hope, and resigned himself to his fate ; but 
at best his resignation was very bitter. 

It was very hard to die a shameful death, with a 
felon’s brand upon his name, in the very morniug- 
dawn of a life that held such golden promises. 

All his life long he had been shamed, and wronged, 
and disappointed; the very mother whose name he 
bore had been his most cruel enemy. Now, so svon 
after that wonderful revelation had been made to 
him by Margaret Seaton, he must die. 

His heart thrilled as he remembered the marvel- 
lous story he bad heard that night away out upon 
the measureless sea; and surely the womau who had 
just before stood face to face with death did not tell 
him a falsehood. 

He felt very sure that all she had told him was 
true—something within him stronger than his own 
reason or wisdom told him so. 

He must @e, and the world never know him as 
anything more than he seemed—a nameless, blood- 
stained felon! 

He had no hope, for he had heard of Margaret 
Seaton’s arrest and imprisonment. 

Janet at lust had succeeded in gaining admittauce 
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to the prison. She had seen her uncle, and received 
bis last instructions; and, with the old Heathcote 
opal hidden in her bosom, she had sought an inter- 
view with the young officer. She told him of Mar- 


garet’s arrest, but, not daring to break the confidence 
entrusted to her, and knowing nothing of the young 
man’s history, she made no mention of the secret of 
Lady Grace’s existence; and they parted with a 
few sad words, and Janet still had charge of the opal 


ring. 

Now, bereft of his last hope, the young prisoner 
stood at his grated window, looking out with solemn 
eyes into the dismal February gloaming, and think- 
ing, with an aching despair at his heart, of all the un- 
realized possibilities that to-morrow’s cruel fate would 
for ever end. 

The thought was very bitter, and with it came an- 
other remembrance even sharper still—the remem- 
brance of that uncertain whisper that Lady Grace 
still lived, 

Truly it was a mére rumour, without proof or 
foundation, yet for his life he could not banish the 
fancy from him. Day and night it haunted him, 

He glanced at the ring upon his finger, which all 
his trials had failed to separate from him—her part- 
ing gift—the tiny diamond dove with its emerald 
olive branch between its bill. How vividly he re- 
membered her parting words and the wondrous glory 
of her young face! 

But, in the very midst of these reflections, some 
sudden and indefinable attraction arrested his 
thoughts. They wandered back to the muddy streets 
below ; and there, with an indescribable thrill, he be- 
held a slender figure clad in nun-like gray, and wear- 
ing a gray hood, from beneath which glimpses of 
golden hair gleamed out like rifts of. sunshine. 

The young prisoner watched her with a kind of 
breathless fascination as she cleared the muddy 
crossings with light and dainty steps; and when she 
flitted from his sight beneath the frowning shadow 
of the prison he threw himself upon his bed of straw 
with a pang of keen disappointment for which he 
could not account, 

The sound of footsteps in the corridor and the 
grating of the rusty key aroused him. The door of 
his cell swung open, and he heard the keeper’s rough 
voice without. 

“Only twenty-five minutes, miss, remember not a 
moment more—time’s most up now—we lock up for 
the night at six.” 

Then a slender figure wrapt in trailing robes of 
gray glided in and stood before him, her little lily 
bands clasped upon her bosom, and her falling hood 
revealing a white but exquisitely beautiful face. 

The young officer rose slowly to his feet. He re- 
cognized her in an instant, and for the moment he 
really believed that the disembodied spirit of the 
maiden he so adored had been permitted by Heaven 
to appear unto him. Overwhelmed with awe and 
amazement, he stood speechless, his eyes riveted 
upon the angelic face before him, not daring to 
breathe scarcely lest it should vanish from his sight. 

But the little figure advanced towards him after a 
moment’s hesitation. 

“Oh, Carlos,” she cried, extending both hands, 
her voice full of love’s thrilling pathos, * Carlos, have 
you forgotten me?” 

“ Lady Grace, you are alive!” 

The cry broke from his white lips half in rapture, 
half in keenest agony, for in that instant of supreme 
bliss, when his lost treasure was restored to him, he 
felt the bitterest pang that his manly young heart 
had ever suffered. 

“You are alive,” he cried, ‘and to-morrow I must 
die. Oh, my love, my beautiful darling!” 

The girl put out her arms and clasped him close. 

“We will die together,” she murmured, passion- 
ately ; “they shall never separate us again,” 

* My darling, my queen, my love,” he murmured, 
dropping kisses on her peari-like face and gleaming 
hair; “oh, to hold you thus again repays me for all 
Ihave suffered! Ob, Gracie, you never can know 
how bitterly I mourned you.” 

“Yes, I can, dear,” she answered, quietly, lifting 
her tender eyes to his; “they made me believe that 
you were dead, and through all my weary imprison- 
ment and banishment from home nothing else caused 
me such pain. I grieved soto think I had suffered 
my father’s will to stand between us,” she continued, 
@ faint flush rising to her pearl-like cheeks. 

“ I have thought a great deal, andI can see some 
things more clearly than when we parted, Carlos. I 
honour and venerate my dear father’s wishes as 
much as ever, but lam convinced, dear, that no man, 
Dot even a father, has a right to interfere in a matter 
like this. Inever could have married Lord Reming- 
ton, Lam sure my dear father would never. have 
desired it had he known the young man in his true 
character. And, dearest,” she added, clasping him 
again in her slender, giaceful arms, ‘‘when I heard 
the blessed tidings that you were alive I madea vow 





that nofhing, not even my father’s will, should stand 
between us, lam content to resign all, and have 
nothing in the wide world beside your love.” 

She laid her soft cheek upon his breast, her hair 
streaming over him like a golden cloud, 

“You love me so much,” he cried, hoarsely, great 
beads of agony starting out upon his brow, ‘ and to- 
morrow I must give youup! Great Heaven, ’tis hard 
to bear!” 

Her very lips whitened, and she clung to him 
with a convulsive tremor, but she never lost her 
steadfast faith. 

“ Yes, dear,” she said, “I know, but I don’t believe 
Heaven will permit it. That made me so anxious to 
be with you, to comfort and encourage you, because 
my faith is so strong. Whon I first heard the awful 
story of your arrest, that happy day when 1 waited 
for you to come, it struck me down like acruel blow, 
and for weeks I lay ill and insensible. The good 
woman who nursed me kept me in ignorance when 
my reason returned, and she told me you would be ac- 
quitted. But one night I overbeard them talking, 
and I learned that you had been convicted and sen- 
tenced, I was as weak asa babe then, not able to 
raise my head, but I prayed to Heaven to give me 
streugth to come to you. And, darling, the very 
next morn I arose and started on my journey. And, 
dearest, I have faith in it; it will not let them 
take you from me, for you are all I have in the wide 
world,” 

“ But, my own precious love,” he said, gently, 
“ you must remember there is not a shadow of hope. 
My friends have made appeals to the highest sources, 
aud all have failed.” 

“And I have appealed to Heaven, which is above 
them all, love !’’ 

Her sublime trust thrilled him with a delicious 
hope. 

“Oh, if it might be so,” he prayed, holding her 
close to his heart, “ oh, if I might live tor your sake, 
my darling, I would strive so hard to make your life 
happy.” 

“I should be happy if you loved me, dear,” she 
answered, simply. 

The keeper’s warning rap was heard without, 

‘‘Can that be the summons to separate us?” cried 
Carlos, “and Ihave so muchto say! Oh, Gracie, 
dariing, who will right all your bitter wrongs when 
Lam gone? I know so many things of which you 
do not even dream, but I shall leave a written state- 
ment for you, and Janet Seaton will give you the 
Heathcote opal. There, the time is up, he is unlock- 
ing the door. Promise me, sweet love, that when I 
am gone you will do your best to recover your right- 
ful possessions, and that you will not grieve for me 
tuo deeply ; you have made my last hours blissful, let 
that remembrance comfort you.” 

She shook her head slowly. 

** No, dear,” she said, ; “there will be no need of 
any statement if you should be taken from me—in 
that case I should never assert my claims; Ido not 
covet the Heathcote wealth and honours, only for 
your sake. Left to myself, bereft of your precivus 
love, I should seek some solitary asylum and die. 
But, my dear love, Heaven, that gave me strength 
to rise from my bed of sickness, and come to you, 
will not take you from me. Carlos, mark my words, 
you will not die to-morrow.” 

And with a fond caress she left him. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

In the muddy street beneath the prison Lady 
Grace paused, irresolute, debating within herself as 
to what step she should next take, ‘Tho fog was 
heavier and blacker, and the lurid sunset had died 
out, leaving the distant hills crowned in sombre 
gloom, and high above the surrounding dwellings 
arose the grim, gray turrets of the old Abbey. The 
young heiress gazed upon this grand old monument 
of her race with yearning, wistiul eyes. She loved 
it with a fond, proud love, yet she did not dare to 
seek shelter beneath its roof. 

While she stood thus, sad and irresolute, gazing 
towards the mournful willows that trailed above the 
graves of her ancestors, aud above that little grave 
whose marble spire bore her own name, @ woman 
approached her—a well-ciad little body, witha rosy, 
cheery face. 

Within a foot of Lady Grace she came to a sudden 
halt, and a sharp exclamation escaped her lips. For 
a full minute she stood and stared at the little, gray- 
robed figure before her, then she advanced to her 
side. 

“Lady Grace Heathcote! ” she called, laying her 
hand on her arm. 

Grace gave & quick start, and turned sharply. 

“You are Lady Grace,” asserted the detective’s 
wife, quietly ; “I knew you in an instant, And 
now be kind enough to tell me if you just came up 
from under the marble stone yonder, or are you real 
flesh and blood?” 





“Flesh and blood, I believe, though very weak 
and ghost-like at present,” replied Grace, smiling 
sadly. 

“So I see; and you wore not dead after all—the 
very thing I always suspected, as I’ve told Dick a 
hundred times. But how comes it that you're stand- 
ing here in this drenching mist with such a woe-be- 
gone face ?” 

“ Because I’m homeless. I was just wondering 
who would graut me shelter for the night,” replied 
Grace. 

: The little woman laughed, and her eyes filled with 
ears, 

“ True enough,” she said. “Poor, wronged child ! 
come home witli me. I was on my way to the prison, 
but I see ’tis closed for the night.” 

“Yes; I have just come out.” 

“You? Did you seo the prisoners ?” 

“One of them. They are both very dear friends 
of mine, and there are some things that I must do for 
them to-night. I have been il], and feel very weak 
from travelling all day; if you will let me go home 
with you, and get a cup of tea, I think I shall be 
strong enough to do what I purpose.” 

For answer the little wife of the detective drow 
Grace’s arm within her own, and they walked on in 
the direction of the little vino-shaded cottage. For 
a moment or so both remained silent, then the detec- 
tive’s wife broke out, impetuously : 

“TI never was so worked up about anything in my 
life,” she said. “I do believe, if they are hung to- 
morrow, I shall go mad, though neither of them is 
anything to me. But my husband's a detective, and 
he’s out now on the track of the true murderer. Those 
men are innocent, you know.” 

“Yes, I know it,” answered Grace, solemnly. 

“Very well; my husband kuows the guilty man, 
and he’s out now, been gone nigh two wevks, and 
I've not heard a breath from him. But he'll come 
back,”’ she added, choking down asob. “ Dick will 
come back, and the prisoners will be saved,” 

* Yes, I’m sure they will.’’ 

“Are you? I’m glad; your faith will make mine 
stronger, and I mustn’s doubt now. And, if you will 
pardon me, what do you purpose doing ?” 

“I'm going to the Anchorage to see St. Denys 
Delmar.” 

“ Yes, but he’s bereft of reason.” 

“T must see him nevertheless.” 

They walked on for a moment or two in silence, 
and suddenly, as the roll of wheels was heard, Mrs. 
Cowly whispered : 

‘“* Lower your veil—here comes the Heathcote car- 
riage! Quick! your life won’t be worth a shilling 
if her ladyship sees you!” 

Lady Grace caught at her veil, which sho had 
thrown back in order to feast her tearful eyes upon 
the familiar home scenes that surrounded her; but a 
sudden gust of wind whirled it from hor grasp, and 
the grand carriage, emblazoned with the Heathcote 
crest, swept by before she could conceal her face. 

Colonel Hernshawe, looking quite aged, and carry- 
ing his right arm in a sling, occupied the front seat, 
aud he was gazing intently from the window as tle 
vehicle went by. He recognized the detective’s wifo 
on the instant, and, giving the silken check-strap a 
little jerk, he called out: 

“Ah, Mrs. Cowly, how do you do this evening ? 
Have you had any tidings from your husband yet? 
I feel so anxious about him.” 

Little Mrs. Cowly made her best courtesy, and re- 
plied with due respect, while poor Grace, thrown into 
a tremor of terror by the sound of the colonel’s voice, 
turned her back upon them and caught frantically 
at her refractory veil; but vainly enough, for the 
steel-gray eyes of the Indian officer had seen her face 
and recognized it. An ashen pallor settled about his 
lips, and he shook from head to foot. 

“Great Heaven, Carlotta!” he whispered, hoarsely. 
“Itis she!” 

“ Who?” gasped her ladyship, leaning forward. 

“Lady Grace herself!” replied the colonel be- 
tween his set teeth as the carriage rolled on. 

“I’m afraid he knew you,” remarked Mrs. Cowly 
as she seated her guest before the cheerful fire in hor 
little sitting-room and prepared to arrange her tea- 
table; “and he’s a dangerous man, I’m thinking ; bat 
Dick will be here soon, and we’ll have the colonel 
safe enough. Dick will come to-morrow, if not to- 
night,’ she added, with the desperation of a dying 
hope, “and he’ll take your case in hand; so don’t 
fret, dear, but lie down on the sofa here and take 
your rest till the tea is ready.” . 

The girl obeyed her in silence, but a feeling of 
terrible dread oppressed her, and she shivered with 
absolute terror at the bare remembrance of Colonel 
Hernshawe’s startled and cruel eyes. 


OHAPTER L. 
ON this self-same afternoon Janet Seaton paced 
her little room at the Telfer tavern with despair 
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gnawing at her heart. That) morningyshehad ro- 
seived a note from Lord Glandore, telling» her that 
he had done his utmost to save her friends, but had 
failed. He could effect nothing either: by influence 
or money. ' But he entreated: her, if | there: was, the 
slightest wish of hers, that he could .gratify, not to 
hesitate to command him. 

Hastily putting on her out-door apparel, she left the 
house, and walked rapidly to the highway, actuated 
by a vague impulse over which she seemed to have no 
control. She reached the crossing just as the: ex- 
press coach was passing, never pausing to: consider 
what she was doing. She hailed it and got in, 

For miles and miles the. coach travelled through 
the gloomy fog, and as the early twilight began 
to fall the driver called out, ““Glandore Arms.” 

Janet gathered up her mantle and alighted. . The 
“Glandore Arms” was athriving inn atithe: foot 
of a fine eminence on whose summit arose the im- 
posing old. mansion know as Glandore. Court. 

Towards this place Janet, with a white and re- 
solute face, directed her steps. Arriving at the:house, 
a valet answered her summons, and she asked to see 
Lord Glandore.’ She was conducted intoa drawing- 
xvoom, very sumptuous and very brilliantly. lighted, 
and the valet politely requested her :card.‘ Poor 
little Janet, flushing with embarrassment, was:forced 
to send up her name—card she had :none,: Invone 
minute his lordship entored the room, 

* My poor little girl!’ he exelaimed, taking. both ' 
her trembling hands, “ how cold and. white you are! 
Come with me.” 

Supporting her with his arm, he led her:away into 
a cozy library, closely curtained and dimly lighted, 
and seating her in a huge chair before the glowing 
grate, he poured out a tiny gobletful of wine, which 
he forced her to drink, Then, seating himself beside 
her, he took her hand and said; with: tender ukind- 
jess: i 

“ Now, my little friend, yourhave! only..to speak 
and let me know what it is I can-do for you.” 

Janet struggled for words, but the young man’s 
tender voice, the clasp of his hand, andythe:fond | 
glance of his handsome eyes, utterly overcame her, 
The words she tried to speak were lost in asob, and 
all she could, do was to barst:into tears, 

The nobleman let her cry for a while; then he 
attempted to draw the glossy head to hisishoulder, 

“ Poor child!” he said, soothingly, “you age svorni 
out with your trouble,” 

But Janet drew back with flashing eyes and blazing 
cheeks. That little, caressive movement had; made 
her all her own proud, defiant self. 

“You despise me, I’m sure, Lord Glandore,”. she 
said, “as I despise myself for-this,weakness, «1 beg 
your pardon—1 havo taken you at» your word,.and 
come to you for help and advice again,” 

“You are welcome ; I would lay down my life to 
serve you, Janet.” 

She took no notice of the glance that gave such 
thrilling meaning to his words,, but went. on, 
impetuously ; 

**I have not told you all, nor half; Lord: Glandore, 
of the strange things connected with this terrible 
murder, I ought to have done so, but. I:had promised 
to be silent; and-—” 

She paused, flushed and embarrassed. 

“You were too proud to.come to me, my- little 
friend,” put in his lordship, smilingly, 

“My pride is now humbled,’ she went.on, “and I 
will tell you all, trusting that.even iu the few .brief 
hours that remain something.may be done, Will you 
hear me, my lord?” 

He bent his head in an attitude of grave attention, 
and, inspired by her agonized earnestness, Janet told 
her strange story. The young man listened, watech- 
ing the play of her perfect features and the flash of 
her fearless eyes in breathless amazement. Who and 
what was sie ? he wondered, sovlovely, and so 
strangely gifted, and yet so lowly born:'! When she 
had finished he started to his feet in utter. conster- 
nation. j 

“Child,” he cried, “have you:told me the truth ?” 

“ The solemn truth, before Heaven, Lord Glandore.” 

“Then why was not allthis made known bofore ? 
Lady Grace alive! Why, Janet, child; :you did 
Wrong not to tell me this month before.” 

“I know it now, my lord; butil had given my 
word not to divulge the secret, and had no friend 
to advise me,” she answered, humbly. 

_ “I suppose not; but it is very unfortunate, there 
, such little time now. But I’ll do all that:can be 
one.” 

“Oh, my lord, do you think there is any hope ?” 

“TI cannot say, Janet, I will only promise to do all 
that can be done, Sir Thomas Littleisat’ Treventhy 
Castle now, and I must see him first; there’s not one 
Momeut to lose. I must-start this instant. I will 
urder my carriage to take youhome, Good-bye now, 
I shall be at Heathcote to-morrow. Heaven comfort 
you, Janet.” 








He raised her-hand to hisJips. 

‘Ob, my lord,’ she sobbed, “how shalld ever re- 
pay you ?” 

He paused for aniusiant in. the doorway, smiling 
back upon her: with a'look of unspeakable itender- 


ness. 
“ Will you give me my reward when.demand ‘it ?” 
he. asked. vat 

“No, my lord,” she answered, sadly, but Withfirm 
decision. ‘‘ Not what you mean--not;that!” 

“Then I must serve: you because I love you,iand 
expect no compensation. Good-bye!” 

He strode away, and, in ten minutes after, Janet 
was rolling homeward in the Glandore carriage. 





CHAPTER LI. a 

Lapy Grace did not forego:her purpose of going 
to the Anchorage, despite the terror she felt at the’ 
thought of again encountering Colonek Hernshawe. | 

She had.set her heart om seeing her guardian; 
she went, and alone too. 

Mrs. Cowly’s baby was not well, ¢nd.she could not 
leave it, and Grace insisted that she would run less: 
risk of being recognized by herself. 

Accordingly; :.well mufiled in her gray! wraps, she} 
struck into the familias path that led up to the sea- 
home of the old admiral. ! 

How well she: remembered: every. ancient Jand- 
mark as she sped on inthe deepening gloom; her! 
eyes filled with tears, and a bitter pain pierced her 
heart, a thousand’ sacred: memories crowding - back 
upon her, 

She found the: gates and: doors all wide open, in 
accordance with the characteristie.:carelessness of! 
the Dulmar family, and she.made: hers way into the 
gloomy old hall without having encountered @ single! 
soul 


The silence and desolation filled her heart«with' 
terror; the veryeoings‘ of«the death-angol seemedi 
to. overshadow the home of.ber unfortunate guar-' 
dian. 

But firm in her purpose, despite her superstitious 
dread; she ascénded the stone staircase with noise-' 
less feet, and on the second landing she encountered 
the gray-haired butler. Shoknew him as well as she 
knew the quaint angles of the eld house,:bat the old 
servitor’s dim eyes failed to recognize in the stately, 


|| nun-like figure that stood before him the little:-golden- 


haired child he:had so often carried. on his shoulder ; 
and with many a vow he-conducted her to the door 
of her guardian’s room. 

The family were worn out: he said, with grief and 
anxiety, and unless she desired itihe would not dis- 
turb them, the mistress.being quite ill, 

Lady Grace did not desire it, ishe would only slip 
in and look at the invalid's:face; she: said; and then 
depart as quietly as sheyhad come,. With a thrilling 
heart she tapped softly at her. guardian’s door. | ‘I'he 
nurse admitted her, .and'in answer. to. her inquiries 
pointed silently towards: the. white face that lay upon 
the pillow. 

“ Just the same,’’ she said,« wi’ n0 more reason 
than the babe. jest: born, an’: not @ bit o’ -hope, the 
doctors say.” 

Sbe-went back to her chair before the dying em- 
bers, and:Grace drew near tho'bed with streaming 
eyew (Lhe sight of her guavdian’s face stirred -the 
very depths of her heart.. ‘She bent: down aud kissed 
the pale, placid. face.again-and again, her warm tears 
falling upon it like gentle-dew. 

“Oh, my deat old-guardy, my good, kind guardy, 
won't you look at.meandispeak to me once more ?” 

The pathetic voice, so'soft that it: failed to reach 
the dozing \nurse’s. ears,:stillseemed to arouse the 
slumbering senses of the dying man. He. stirred 
slightly and opened: his eyes... Grace \bent her face 
close to his, 

“Dear guardian,” she murmured, “don’t you 
kuow me? I am Gracie, poor little Gracie, come back 
to. you!” 

For a moment the poor, vacant. eyes -wandered 
piteously ; but at last they settled on the girl’s face. 
A sudden flush dyed tue-white face, a tremor shook 
the emaciated frame, the hands, that Grace held, 
clutched hers convulsively. 

“Tam Gracie—I have come back to-you,” she 
continued. to murmur, dropping «kisses on his face 
with , every word; “dear guardian, you do know 
me 2?” 

The vacant eye changed: like flash of ‘lightning, 
the poor, quivering lips parted in a vain attempt'to 
speak, and St. Denys, -witu one great effort, struggled 
toa sitting posture and threw out his arms with a 
gasping cry, 

But the effort was too much for: him) :the tran- 


” 


sient flush died ‘out, leaving his lips deathly white, - 


and, as the nurse, aroused by the cry, reached the 
bedside, he fell back uponythe- pillows in a deathlike 
swoon, 

“Good Heaven!. What have you done to him?” 
she ejaculated, in amazed affright. 


“T only spoke to him;” Grace replied as she pressed 
her lips again to. the white, wan face ; ‘he is# dear 
friend of mine; myigood woman, and he is on the 
poiut of recovering his reason, Seo how his face has 
changed in the lastfew minutes. Summon his friends 
atonce!” 

The nurse seized the bell-rope and gave it a violent 
shake, and, as the: startling peal rang through the 
silent house;-with' one ‘last glance at the still face 
Lady Grace departed as silently as she came. 

Out:in the gray twiliglit of the park she paused for 
an instant toveollect her thoughts and to decide upon 
what step she should take:next. That her guardian 
would. ultimately reeover, and regain his reason suffi- 
ciently to. be able totestify in regard to the murderous 


] attempt upon his life, she had not a doubt; and-now 


the ‘very tirst thing to be done was to convince the 
roper authorities of this: fact,and to get a respite 
‘or thoy prisoners until. this: testimony..could be ob- 


and || tained. 


Bat ‘how or ‘where to begin ? 

That:was the puzzling question, and every fleeting 
moment wasso precious, If Heaven. wouldonly help 
and direct. her-~she:was so weak anth friendless, and 
the time was so short, 

As if in answer to her prayer, «happy thought 
struck her, 

She »would: go: down tothe old: rector—he was 
one of her dead father’s dearest friends—and make 
‘herself, known to him, and entreat his help and 
counsel. He would mot refuse her, and he would 


| keep. her secret aud aid her in avoiding’ Colonel 


Hernshaweand:bis»family till the storm had blown 
-over. 

Accordingly, drawing: her:wraps closer, she struck 
aeross. the park, 

The twilight:was rapidly settling doww into a star- 
dess night whenshe reached the narrow road that led 
down to the Rectory, an ancient building: within the 
confines of the Abbey. 

Presently a.\sharp whirr of approaching wheels 
atruck on her ear, and thenext moment a closed car- 
riage drew up across her way. 

She stood still for an instant, undecided what to 


.do; and, in that brief:interyal, a dark figure leaped 


from the carriage and approached: her, 

“Come,” said a pleasant, mocking:voice; while a 
heavy tiand»grasped herarm, * the night is too un- 
_pleasant forthe heiress of Heathcote to be plodding 
along on foot.” 

Grace -recognizéd’ they voice. on the instant, - and 
darted: aside .with a sharp cry;'but the grasping 
hand held her like a vice, and the next moment she 
was husried:away and placed within theewaiting: ve- 
hicle, so swiftly and effectually that) resistance - was 
out: ofthe question, -The. door closed witha snap, 
the icavriage whirled away at lightning speed, and, 
tumningvher startled glance upon the man beside her, 
with a.thrill of unspeakable horror and despair Lady 
Grace beheld:the mocking and triumphant face of 
Colonel Herasbawe ! 


CHAPTER LII. 

Tue morning that dawned after that night of gloom 
and sorrow, as if in bitter mockery, was as-bright 
and glorious as sun could make it, oDvery window 
in the grand old Abbey glitteréd like: gold, aud its 
gray turrets loomed sup. inithey misty’ brightness, 
crownedi with gleaming. sunlight. Never before, 
perhaps, had that: wild: Yorkshire country wore so 
bright an aspect or known a-day dawn of such golden 
promise. 

And yet, down in that gloomy -prison yard,’ rising 
up: ghastly :and ‘terrible “beneath cloudless ‘sky, 
swayed to and fro by: the eweet Southern. breeze aud 
gilded. by the: yellow.:sun*:irays,'wasi that: awful 
gallows-trea; and behind ‘those black, grated ‘win- 
dows sat. the two doomed men, awaiting the : hour of 
their death, 

Colonel Hernshawe rode down to the village at 
am early hour, mounted on his favourite: horse, hie 
arm still.in-s sling. from hisate attack, ‘his: face 
placid and content, despite the bitter work. in 
waiting. But, old: soldier that) he'-was, he paled 
and shuddered at sight of the gallows, ‘andspurred 
his horse past it .in nervous haste. 

He had ridden down at the request of his poor wife, 
he:said, to learn if there was uny news—any hope 
of a reprieve at the last moment. But there. was 
none; the last terrible preparations were going on, 
and the prisoners would die at twelve o’clock. 

So: the, colonel rode back to the Abbey, feeling 
even.:more».content, and sought his wife in her 
boudoir: toicecommunieate ‘the news. ‘Then they 
sat down together to a temptiug breakfast, served 
upon gold and silver, aud daintiest chiua,-her jady- 
ship: wearing aw exquisite morning toilety and. look- 
hing so .wondrously ‘bright and -beautifal ‘that the 
Indian officer fell in love with her over again, and 
began to experience the old emotions he had felt 
ascore of years before. amide the gipsy’ tents-0D 
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Lislewood ‘Heath; or jat.;any.rate he pretended to 
feel so, for he made all: manner of) pretty speeches, 
A happy pair were they, with onlytwo-houre between 
them and safety! ‘Theprisoners woulddieattiwelve ! 

Meanwhile a motley crowd, began, to,, assemble 
in the village stresta, and. om theigreen, surround- 
ing the prison. 

Faithful Janet stood at)the, window of her little 
chamber at the “‘ Heathcote Arms” and; watched. them 
with a dull pain at her heart imore.torturiag than 
absolute misery. .She had,just/had an interview with 
her mother, whqhadireached, Heathcote in. the early 
train, bringing the startlingmerws that Lady Grace had 
disappeared, whether in a:fit ofvdelirium or with the 
purpose of visiting her imprisoned lover they, eould 
not find out, t 

The poor woman, accompanied: by,Mrs,.-Telfer, 
had gone down to the prison to bid her brother a 
last farewell, and Janet, who could, not; trust her- 
self to go, stood. atthe window in am agony. of 
despairing suspense. Would Lord) Glandore, come 
as he. had promised 2, Her, hot,:-aching -eyes 
watehed the, high, road’ with) feverish: impatience, 
but the precious: moments went bysand he did not 
come. 

Presently, the detectives wifaypassed by, on her 
way to thei prisonp-andsJ anetoran down: and: called 
after her: } 

“ Mrs, Cowly, won’byou-stop ona moment ?..Hayé 
you heard—oh, I. meaniis there any news, anyyhope?” 

The. little woman cturnedueharply ands. walked 


ack. 

“No,” she replied, almost fiercely ;there’s nomews 
—no hope!  Good;Heavem, Jauet1” and she caught 
at the girl’s hand, ‘her face .convalsed swith ayony, 
‘is there no hope ? Will Dick fail? Won't.he come 
back to me ?” 

Janet shook her head sadly, ‘her! eyes» running 
over with tears, ' 

“Tm afraid:not; MrasoCowly.” 

“ Youvare?, Amiditd give uprthen 2?” 

She turned as«shevuttered -the«wWords; and faced 
the glowing East, hervface: quivering: between faitli 
and fear. «i But .presenthp themsweet, jwouianly eyed 
grew radiant. 

“No,” oshe -criedy with) clasped shands:;:4‘ don’t tell 
me to doubt, Dick will comei back to ,me+he- will; 
he _ and the poor: creatures: down there will be 
saved,” | 

She turned, and:resumed her walk in the direction 
of the: prison, strong in -her sublime faith, and Janet 
watched her out. of sight»with a faint hope thrilling 
her heart. A eadden thought struckiher st this 
moment, 

She had heard so often of the mysticicharm of thé 
Heathcote opal+how ins» moments ofi«poril ‘and 
Songs the baleful, «warning veye4 appeared in its 

eart. 

Impelled by an: irresistible impulse; she: drew. the 
little case from itsvhiding-place in wer bosom, and 
took out the ponderous\old gem. 

With shaking: fingers she held it: wp im4te morn+ 
ing sunlight, expecting to see the awiubeye looking 
out from its translucent depths; ‘bat;ingtead, # flash 
of dazzling splendour: almost. blinded: her, i aud 
the quaint: old jewel seemed to quiver with abso+ 
lute life in the sudden halo of glory that'surrounded 
it. y 

“Oh, Heaven!” cried Jangty lifting her streaming 
eyes; “help me to trust in Thy mercy too!” 


CHAPTER LIIIL, | 

BrEAXPAS? over; and tho. pleasant téte-d-téte With 
her ladyship at an endyColonel Herashawe lighted a 
fragrant cigar, aud strolled-leisarely. out of. thd 
luxurious. break{gst-room; ‘and-down. tothe ruined 
— beneath the haunted4western'wing of the 
Abbey. i 

_ Here he.took-a turm ‘or two, puffidg fiercely at his 
cigar, and: glancing up-ever.and/ation ate rained old 
tower which flauked “this deserted: wing, and tosa 
grim and gray above. the dark Jake end ‘fallen ‘port- 
culligs where there-ad onee been'adrawbridge inthe 
palmy days of the old Abbey, 

The brave colonel was evidently @ trifle:shy of-en- 
tering this deserted home-of, bats and owls, whether 
from fear of encountering the spectre that haunted it 
or in-dread of the crumbling walls ahd tottering steps 
it is impossible to say. 

But, after somelittlehesitation, he succesded in 
screwing ‘his courage:\to:the stieking point, «and, 
plunging through a narrow dooryand through the dust 
and rubbish of a ruined: corridory he encountered a 
Spiral stairease, which he rapidly aseeniied. , 

_ At last, havingreached a dizzy. height, he landed 


in @ square hall, into’which ‘two massive» doors |. 


Opened,-one of which he unlocked: with 
which he took from his pocket. 

‘The-door swung reluetantlyiopen on ite ereakin 
hinges, and the colonel entered, closing it carefully 
behind yids + 0 0. 


erusty key 


It was ® square apartment, dimly lighted by two 
turret windows; and, on her knees at one of these, her 
golden hair streaming to her feet, her white face 
pressed against the diamond panes that looked.down 
upon the old prison lying far below, her«slender 
hands locked in silent prayer, crouched Lady Grace 
Delmar-Heatheote, a prisoner in the proud old-home 
where so-many of her race had lived and died, 

As the colonelsentered she sprang to her; feet-and 
confronted, himp her lovely eyes wild with despair 
and agony. 

The Indian officer:seated himself quite coolly, still 
puffing at-his»cigar, a bitter, mocking smile in his 
glittering gray eyes. 

“ Well, my dear,” he said, at last, removing his 
cigar, “I trustI find you feeling rested this morning. 
Come here, and sitrdown; I’ve come up to receive 
your orders forbreakfast. Only see how considerate 
I am for your comfort, despite all the scormand 
cruelty I-have received at your fair hands.” 

Lady Grace vouchsafed him no answer, save,one) 
blazing glance from her blue eyes, then she tarned: 
again to the turret window. | aa 

“ Pretty little spectacle:down there this: morning; « 
eh ?” continued the colénel, crossing to her,side, with 
a fiendish smile on higdace: “I gave you this room 
purposely, knowing how-much you would enjoy it. 
You see what a kind, good fellow I can be when you 
urge me to it.” 

The girl locked hepehands tightly across her breast, 
but made no answer, and the colonel went on: 

“You gave me thoygglip. cleverly enough atthe 
old Alpine prison, thanks. tosthat burly shoemaker, 
who will swing dowmethere this, morning); but-you 
are a prisoner fon good: shistime,my prettybird, so 
the sooner we,understand,each other thebetter. I 
want to be kind teqyou. 1 would/have made-you my 
wife long sem er p/you would not agree, foolishly 
enough, yo at Dv gotywhatl waated all 
the sai er’ @y y ssions,. and 
your lovely self in the bargain..1 am Lord of Heath- 
cote, and my- willis law ; soryou see how silly it 
will be. te-wesist and oppose me.” 

Stilbthe girl made up auswer, nor even showed by 
so much asia tremor of -her marble-like face-that she 
heard his cruel words: The colonel bit his mous- 
tache in angry, impatience. 

“You knowpwhat the world ‘believés,’’ her went 
on, determined; to/sting her into»some show of.re- 
sistance, ‘+ Grace Delmar Heathcote lies. buried 
under-the: down-there;andyou are, minedoul | 
and body.But, as-Lchave #aid, Davish to bekind to 
you, because L4ove you yet= -Yousshall.want for 
do you say ?” = 

“He put his hand on her shoulder,-bending-hig face 
so close that his hot breath scorched-hey cheeks. Mad- 

with agony and shame, the girl-turned-upomshim 
like some lovely wild creature held at bay. ne 

“ How dare you?” she cried, all the proud blood 
of her race flashing in her glorious eyes, and flaming 
in: her cheeks. .,},How,. dare you insult mer thus, and 
Ia Heathcote 2?” i 

As she. uttered. the words, quick as light hermight 
hand, sought her, breast;;they shot foyward, armed 

with ,a,slendex, shining blade,... But the, colonel’s, 
practised eye caught the movement, aud he, threw, up| 
his arm, barely in time to, save his, dastardly heart. 
‘Lhe sharp blade piercad.his, elbow, and shivered at 
the hilt. 

‘* Yourshail pay dearly for this”. he ctied) hisyery, 
lips. white with;the pain. | . 

‘And you shall ;pay dearly for, the; work of this 
day,” she. retorted. confronting.;bim,, like a..young 
Pytiquess inspired.with prophecy., “wo. iumpcent 
men, Will die, to-day'for..the cyime your land com- 
mitted, You axe the.guilty, murderer, Colonel Hern< 
shawe, and. aa;sure @s,there is;a,fleaven,above us 
your.crime will; be madekpown. . St, Denys Delmar, 
is . recovering, snd,,his;,,testimony will «convict 

ou,” 

* |The colonel .ataggeved back, hig,faco growing ashy 
white, and hig limbs.refysing to auppect-him. 

‘+ Girl,” he hisged, hia sees lurchattoring 43,espoke, 
“you shalh dig forthis 1” ; 

“ You;phalk die,firss, you. murderer | ‘Louch; me at 
pyour peril, slperied) :herseyos) blazing upon him like 
the lightning of Heaven's justice. 

Awed.and.eowed in spite of, hirself, the Indian 
officer, whe had, faced a, line of brispliug, bayoneta 
without a tremor, after a moment’s hesitation:turned 
. his, back, upon .her .and. left, the,soom, ,kocking:. the 


door behind him, F 
(ZLo-ba,continued.) 


Tue PortRarr, or THY Prince: of! WALDS: aT 
Nion.—It is really extraordinary, says ithe Swiss 
Times;:tosee the uumber of people at Nice whostop 
to look at the photograph portrait of the Puince of 
Wales exhibited by Numa.Blanc. :‘Plié Prince-has 








nothing that money.can procures ~My darling;srhat:}. 


of Wales has given orders to have it framed in 
wood of Nice, with the coat of arms of her royal 
husband. 

Wuen To Report CaMELLIAS.—Boforo givins any 
camellias larger pots there are two things concerning 
them I wish to impreas upon the reader’s attention, 
The first is to remember that, asa rule, camellias do 
notlike repeated shifting or knocking about in any 
Way, more especially at the roota The next is to 
remember-that over-potting is a serious mistake 
when the plauts are small; large plants of course 
will not suffer so. much, as they are betterable to 
take care of themselves. It is also well to bear in 
mind that itis not the strongest growtl which pro- 
duces the most bloom or the best individual flowo's; 
in faoty wo always find that those specimens which 
showetheJergest and best-bleom are those witha 
rathopehimited amount of\ypetroom. On the other 
hand;E-muatnot be understoodsto advocate stat ving 
-themeintodlower, for nofiowveravould sooner resent 
the i the catnelliaiwAtthe samo time close 


pobsexvation:has convinced ;me that a medium course 
| should beolloweds. My success under tio system I 
endeavouring to impart to others has been 
f the most usefullessonsI Lave 
learnt is notito becontinuallycdisturbing. their roots. 
Ttwill be-foundSufficient toexamine them once a 
year, torseeuthatethe drainxge is perfect, which is 
ve 
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nynecessaryu;aud.they must not be. turned out of 
thepots and-divested of a greater portion of the soil 
becausectheyhappen to look a bit sigkly. It will 
onlyyimakeamatters worse, and it willbe far better to 
let. itonlonewantiletheseason for making its new 
growthcomes:;round; then a littie extra care in 
Watering, and-the-aasistance of a gentle bottom heat, 
and #& elosephumidatmosphere, whera.the conve- 
niencewilliadmit of it, until it has umde its new 
growth vill be of dmmense seryice.— The Gardener's 
dag amine. 
, How #oPropvcz Barty Cermry.—Any late sow- 
ings newecoming on in seed-pans; must be pricked 
out ase90maacthey are as large as the head of a 
young, ¥aidish—-sagshaving four or ‘ive leaves cach, 
| The wayrte prickethom out is to prepare first a 
frame,cmext: treaduthe» ground hard where it is to 
stand.,Omethe hardwsurface lay turfs, grass side 
downwardayand omthe:turfs spread three inches of 
quite-xetten, dung andyfino, loam, equal parts, well 
i er. On-thisbed plant them in rows care- 
fully gapater, put onthe light, keep shaded and rather 
pelosaitill. they-begin torgrow ; then take tho light off 
-duringethesday as much as possible, taking care to 
-putdt on inveaso of cold rains, or snow, or frost, all of 
ible even up to the\middle of May. 
+ Dbe plantsdrom early sowings that, were potied will 
have to: be-dealtgwith according to the weather and 
other circumstances... They willesoon fill their pots 
with roots,.aud:.wheasthey do so—betier, indeed, 
- before-they do.so—shiftithem into 60-size, with one 
rathér flat crock only in the pot, tho soil half dung 
‘and half loam, and keep them in a frame, giving plenty 
of air and water, ;and exposing themriully to sun- 
shine. By the time they fillthese pots with roots 
tho season will be .aufliciently, advanced to allow of 
planting out, and. this, like all other processes, must 
_be.done with care, ; The tranches should by made in 
the.usual way, by throwingout,the earth, . A liberal 
-allywance of, fatamanurashould then be. wheeled in, 
and, the. soil, of,.the.trench. sell chopped up with it, 
so.that earth aud. manure; arethoroughly bleuded to- 
‘gether... It ig astonishing ;the difference itimak-s to 
such..plants as, celery,,cautiower, and. others that 
‘need abundance of; manure, whether it is turned in 
Lauyhow, so 4s to liein masses, or well chopped over 
aud mingled with, the.soil,, In the latter case the 
growth is: regular,and good, iu the, other it is ir- 
regular—s,,plant,here, abaminably.coarse.and over- 
topping, the next, which is as weak as if.tio.ground 
chad wever.been.manured;,at all... For the plauting 
choose warm, moist. weather, if possible; ifthis cannot 
be: done ‘water, the trenches,liberally thaday previous 
tovplanting, and after planting, watey agaiu and sade 
from) mid-day sun., la the,planting process tlre ;line 
should be put down and,the plants should beTiaudled 
with as much care asif they were worth a crown vach. 
Let;them’ be turned,out of the pots without bruwing 
them, the. ball of roots. need not. be disturbed, the 
earth aust be-closed upon thom neatly, and while the 
planting goes oa they must,aot be left lying about in 
the hot-sun.to bo bali .coasted.,.Dhose prickod out into 
the bedishpuld be dealt withda o similay manner, but 
of..couxge they will not be; planted ont so+soon. In 
taking them, out of the bed. it) will be found that as 
they are well rooted into the turf the bed itseli cg 
becut into, squares,or-etvips;,and if hese squares Or 
strips are carried carefully to the trenches tuc plants 
may) be, transferred to, their final plaves wiukout 
damage to.a.single/leaf o»-xoot-fibre,;; which is the 
proper, wayi5 the plants oughtnot to kuow—in fact, or 
‘indicate by any of-their appearances —thasithey have 











/boug ht.it for his) nobhersthe Queen, . The:Princess 


beouishifted.—The Gardenerts Mayanine. 
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MRS. CAMP’S BARGAINS. 





THE soul of Mrs. Camp delighted in a bargain. To 
get something for nothing she hardly expected ; but 
to get something for little or almost nothing ren- 
dered her happy for weeks thereafter, and in purchas- 
ing articles even but a trifle below the regular price 
her pleasure was proportionate to the few pence 
more or less which she had persuaded the dealer 
to deduct from her bill, I think auctioneers and 
traders in second-hand goods must have regarded 
her as almost a personal friend, so persistent and 
regular were her visits to their haunts. And it was 
very rare that she did not bring away with her some 
trophy, to be proudly exhibited as a specimen of her 
ekill in bargaining. That it was of no earthly use to 
her, or any member of her family, was by no means 
adrawback, “Keep a thing seven years and then 
you’ll find a use for it” was a maxim always at her 
tongue’s end, and for the sake of proving its truth, I 
suppose, she persisted in filling her house with 
articles for which she had no use, in the faith that 
the prescribed period of time would find them in some 
way indispensable. 

Apart from this failing, however, Mrs. Camp was a 
careful wife, solicitous respecting her husband’s com- 
fort ; a kind and judicious mother, as the happy faces 
and carefully attired bodies of four juvenile Camps 
attested; a model housekeeper, and a capital cook, 
So that, you can see, the wheels of the Camp 
household moved on with tolerable ease and regu- 
oa despite Mrs. Camp's mania for buying cheap 

ings. 

It was one cool, crisp morning in January that 
Mrs. Camp’s eyes fell upon the announcement of a 
grand auction of Mr. Conant’s household goods, all 
to be sold without reserve. Mr. Conant—who had 
lately absconded with a large sum of money to which 
legally his employers had more claim than he—had 
had the reputation of owning a very luxuriously 








furnished house, and Mrs. Camp immediately decided 
that she would be present at the sale. 

That evening when the little ones were safely in 
their beds, and Mr. and Mrs. Camp were the sole 
occupants of the cosy sitting-room, the lady opened 
the campaign. 

“ My dear,” she said, softly. 

“Well, what is it, dear ?”” was the gentleman’s 
cheery response, 

Mr. Camp was fond of his wife and did not con- 
sider either himself or her too old for pet nanies. 
Besides, he had’ had his tea and read his paper and 
was feeling comfortable and good-humoured. 

“Could you let me have some money for to-mor- 
row, Harry? All Mr. Conant’s beautiful furniture 
and carpets and everything are to be sold by auction, 
and, of course, will go as cheap as dirt, and——” 

“Don’t, Laura; the house is fall of rubbish al- 
ready,” her husband interrupted, impatiently; “I 
wish you’d never go inside another auction room.” 

“Oh, Harry, I’m sure I never buy anything but 
what will come in handy some time if it don’t now. 
But we do really need a couple of new arm-chairs, 
and we shan’t have another such chance in a hurry 
as this will be to get them for almost nothing.” 

‘** Well, if we really need them why don’t yougo 
to a furniture shop and buy them, and have it done 
with? I don’t understand your fancy for having 
the house eternally crammed with second-hand 
stuff.” 

“ But, Harry, don’t you know the Conants would 
not be likely to have anything but the best? And 
any way it would do no harm just to look in as I go 
down town.” 

“Oh, well, have your own way, my dear. I know 
what your ‘ looking in’ to an auction means, to my 
sorrow. But here’s your money, and you can do as 
you like.” 

So the colloquy ended. 
The next afternoon when Mr. Camp came home 





—=—== 
to dinner lis wife led him into the parlour and tri. 
umphantly exhibited to him two very elegant easy- 
chairs, covered with crimson damask. The gentle- 
man adinired them as a matter of course, then care- 
lessly inquired how much she had paid for them, 
Mrs. Camp’s bright faee clouded a little as she said, 
half apologetically : 

“T gave a little more than I expected to, but they 
are such beauties. Mrs. Deane bid against me, too, 
and I was determined she shouldu’t have them. 
They’d look nice, to be sure, on her old, faded carpet! 
I had to pay nine pounds for the two.” 

Mr. Camp lifted his eyebrows. 

“* Rather expensive, weren’t they ?” 

“ Well, I don’t think they were so very, consider- 
ing they are such handsome chairs. I don’t believe 
they cost less. than twenty pounds when they were 
new.” 

“ Tut, tut, my dear ; they never cost anytliing like 
such @ sum. But don’t let us quarrel about two 
chairs. Did you see anything else worth buying ?” 

**Oh, such lots of things, Harry—the house was 
just elegant. But I didn’t buy anything else there 
except a couple of vases for the sitting-room mantel. 
They were so cheap and pretty I couldn’t help it. 
Then I went down to Madame L’Heureux's to see 
about my new bonnet, and coming home I saw 
some blankets in Bruce’s window, marked down to 
almost nothing, so I went in to look at them and 
they were — very good for the prices—coloured 
to be sure, but I thought they would do nicely for 
Margaret’s bed, so I bought a pair of them, and 
Margaret is going to put them on her bed to-morrow 
morning. She rather turned up her nose at them, 
because they were gray instead of white, I suppose ; 
but I told her there were plenty of poor people who 
would be glad to get coloured blankets, and I thought 
they'd do for her.” 

“I don’t blame Margaret,” said Mr. Camp, with 
a little annoyance in his tones; “gray blankets al- 
ways look dirty to me, and I don’t know why anold 
servant like Maggie shouldn’t have white ones, if 
she prefers them, as my as, if I’m not mistaken, 
there’s almost sufficient for a regiment in the house 
already. I shouldn’t have thought you'd . have 
bought any more blankets, Laura, and at Bruce's, 
too—a dirty, second-hand shop. You don’t know 
where his goods may come from, nor what sort of 
people may have used them before you.” 

“Oh, I'll risk all that,’’ was Mrs, Camp’s careless 
answer, “and, as for the blankets, I didn’t really need 
them, but they were so cheap, and they’re just as 
good for Margaret’s use as my nice white ones, and 
1 can save those for some special occasion. Blankets 
won’t spoil, and, you know, ‘if you keep a thing 
seven years you'll find a use for it.” 

“T ought to know it by this time,” was the laugh. 
ing response, ‘for you've told me so ofteu enough, 
The only trouble is, if you keep on filling up the 
house we shan’t have any room to keep things over 
night even, let alone for any longer period.” 

Mr. Camp sauntered off down town again. 

For a fortnight or so everything moved on quietly 
in the Camp household. 

There happened to be no auctions in the neigh- 
bourhood, and Mrs. Camp was too busy sewing to 
have any time to run round to second-hand shops, so 
that for a little while the demon of bargains seemed 
to have lost his sway over the mistress of tle 
house. 

Then one evening Mrs. Camp met her husband at 
the door with an alarmed face. 

‘* Margaretis very ill, Harry, and I’ve been waiting 
for you so impatiently to go for the doctor, I'm 
afraid she’s going to have a fever.” 

“Dll go right off now, Laura,” was Mr. Camp’s 
quick response, ‘ You'd better keep the children 
away from her till we know what is the matter,” 

“T have—all but Ada—who is sitting with her 
now. I'll call her down, though, if you think best.” 

“T think 1 would,” replied her husband. “It isn’t 
wise to run any risk with the little ones.” 

But Ada, a pretty, lady-like girl of eleven or 
twelve, begged so hard to stay with her old nurse 
that her mother, telling herself that the harm, if harm 
there was, had already been done, had no heart to 
refuse. 

Margaret had lived with them so long that she 
seemed almost more like an old and trusted friend 
than a servant, So the doctor came and found them 
both there by her bedside—mother and daughter. 

The old family physician’s face looked grave with 
his first glance at Margaret’s flushed countenance, 
and he sent father and child into the next room while 
he made an examination of his patient. When it 
was ended his face was graver still. He beckoned 
Mrs, Camp also into the adjoining room. Mr. Camp 
was there alone. 

“ Where is Ada?” was the doctor’s first ques- 
tion. 





**Gone down to give the little ones their supper, I 
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believe,” was Mr, Camp’s careless answer. “ How is 
Mar——” 

The doctor sprang forward to the door before he 
could finish his sentence. 

“ Ada, Ada, come here at once! Were you mad 
that you let that girl go down to the children, carry- 
ing contagion in the very atmosphere about her?” 

“Contagion?” gasped husband and wife in one 
breath, “Surely, doctor-——” 

But the doctor was questioning Ada, who had come 
running upstairs half frightened at the physiciun’s 
peremptory recall. 

“ How far downstairs had you got?” he said, 

“ Only down the first flight, sir,” was the quiet 
answer. 

“ Had seen none of the children ?”” 

**No, sir.” 

“That is well, my dear, Now go and sit by the 
window. I want to talk with your father and mother 
a moment.” 

Somewhat puzzled, the child did as she was bidden, 
and the doctor turned to her parents. 

“ Of course you have been vaccinated—and your 
children?” 

The faces of his listeners turned pale. 

“ Doctor—you don’t mean to say that Mar- 
garet-——”’ 

Mrs. Camp broke down utterly, 

“That Margaret has varioloid? Yes. Nothing 
worse. You had. better know it at once, that you 
may take precautions accordingly. For you two, and 
poor little Ada, yonder, there is nothing to be done 
beyond taking proper care of yourself, as you have al- 
ready been exposed to the infection. But the little ones 
must be sent away. I will attend to that for you. 
Mind, now, you are not to be worried. I will tako 
Miss Ada home with me, and with the precautions I 
shall take I trust she may escapeit yet. But I cannot 
tell. I will send a nurse here for Margaret, and if 
you both will follow my directions closely I think I 
can prevent a very serious attack, if you should take 
it. Of course it is possible you may not have it at all, 
But if you should there is nothing so terrible. I 
should dread typhoid or scarlet fever much more. But 
you have not told me if you had been vaccinated?” 

“Yes; we have all been vaccinated, children and 
all,” said Mrs, Camp. “ But I don’t understand where 
Margaret could have been exposed to the disease, 
She has been out very little this winter, and I am 
sure nowhere where she could have been exposed to 
the small pox.” 

“Tt’sa puzzle to mealso. Ihadn’t heard of a case 
in the town. But the contagion can be carried in the 
air, in second-hand clothes, or in many other ways.” 

In second-hand clothes! Somehow the words 
struck Mrs. Camp unpleasantly. Surely those blan- 
kets—but no, what nonsense was she thinking? If 
it was nonsense her husband's mind was full of it 
too, for as she looked up his eyes met hers, and he 
spoke his thought. 

“ Those blankets we bought the other day at 
Bruce's!” 

“We” bought. How grateful his wife was for the 
tenderness of heart that shrank from according to 
her, in such a time as this, the blame she really de- 
served. 

The doctor’s quick ear caught the words. ‘ Blan- 
kets ?—at Bruce’s? That’s the way the infection 
came. I should have thought any sane man would 
have been wiser. Why, the fellow would buy the 
shirt off a man who had died of fover, if he thought 
he could make anything on it. Here, I’ll leave some 
medicine for Margaret, then I must see to this, That 
rascal will have an epidemic of small pox in town 
if he isn’t stopped. Asit is, nobody knows how far 
the mischief has gone.” And the old physician hur- 
ried away. 

None of Mrs. Camp’s children took the terrible 
disease, The precautions taken for their safety were 
quite successful, and she and ber husband escaped 
with but light attacks. 

Neither did the disease spread throughout the 
town to any extent. Old Doctor Gleason looked out 
for that, and, thanks to his energetic efforts, Bruce’s 
cheap shop became a thing of the past. Margaret 
recovered, at last, though her illness was longer and 
more ot Wis than, vastaletd generally causes. 

* * 


Not many months ago Mrs. Camp took up her par- 
lour carpet for the spring cleaning, and found in it, 
in the position whereon her two carefully prized 
easy-chairs had sat, a vast quantity of tiny holes. Her 
housewifely knowledge told her what had caused 
them. Moths! and the easy-chairs were swarming 
with them! They were given to the flames. And I 
think if Mrs. Camp had not been so thoroughly cured 
before of her bargaining propensity this last stroke 
of fate would have done the work. J.A.A, 





Bustness 1n Paris.—The Moniteur Universel, one 
Of the best-informed journals of Paris, says that it 








has instituted an inquiry on the commerce and most 
of the industries of Paris, and the result shows that 
the situation is at the present moment, as good as it 
was during the best epoch of the Empire. Landed 
property has certainly been seriously deteriorated, 
and this has had an effect on sales, but business is so 
lively that, in spite of that, its extension becomes 
greater every day. Those who doubt this view of 
the state of affairs are invited to visit the Quartiers 
Sentier and Poissonniére, where nearly all the great 
commission agents live, and they will find that the 
packers there are employing a considerable number 
of workmen. The trade in paper boxes, which 
furnishes an excellent indication, is also said to be 
very busy—so much so thatthe makers of those 
pretty, decorated boxes in which delicate French 
wares are put up are working overtime. These two 
trades of packers and carton makers are specially 
cited .because they are indispensable agents of com- 
merce for exportation. It is well known that robes, 
bonnets, silks, ribbons, gloves, and nearly every 
article of Freuch export is put up in its own special 
kind of pasteboard case, sometimes plain, but often 
very tastefully ornamented. 





CARROL'S PICNIC. 


Young Carrol R——, the son of a wealthy and 
ingenious lock and key maker, one fine day discovered, 
much to his uneasiness, that he was in love. 

It came upon him like a flash of lightning as he 
was standing in the doorway of his father’s shop care- 
fully examining a very curious and intricate lock, 
which had been put into his hands by a wealthy 
customer for repair. It puzzled him exceedingly, 
and he brought all his wits to bear upon it. He 
thought over all the great and fundamental principles 
of the lockmaker’s art, and whilo thus employed in 
cogitating, with the mass of iron still in his hand, 
he naturally looked upwards, 

That look sealed his fate, Before him was a 
tall, old-fashioned house, occupied by a family who 
kept lodgers in the two upper storeys, Carrol hap- 
pened to glance at one of the windows highest up, 
aud he beheld a merry, laughing girl’s face looking 
down at him. Upon the window-sill there were 
flower-pots and vines, and amid them rested this en- 
gaging countenance, 

“Good morning!” it cried, in a singing voice, 
“ have you seen Rufus to-day ?” 

The face looked mischievous. 

* Good morning !” cried Carrol, in response. 
I haven’t seen Rufus. 
him,” 

The merry girl burst into a gay laugh at the as- 
perity of the last sentence, and seemed to take de- 
light in it, 

“ Now don’t be cross; don’t look like a bear, 
Don’t you want a flower?” she asked, 

“ Yes,” said Carrol, “ I should like a flower,” 

He softened in an instant, and became alamb. He 
walked across the court with his lock in his hand 
and his apron on, and chatted with the pretty girl, 
while she showered upon him such glances and 
smiles that he felt the ground slipping away beneath 
him, He felt that his inclination to be a bachelor 
grew less and less, 

Ten minutes of this occupation and the business 
was done. He went back to his shop infected with 
the poison—or, rather, he recognized the fact that 
he was alréady impregnated with it. 

All that day he worked like a steam-engine; he 
felt indefinitely that he was labouring for Alice. 
This was the name of the pretty hat-sewer. Then, 
like a dismal cloud upon his sky there arose the 
vision of Rufus. He began to ask himself if she had 
not showed seme affection for him also. Carrol put 
down his tools and commenced to look black. He 
counted over the times she had given his rival 
little marks of favour that he would have liked him- 
self. Then, on the other hand, it seemed clear as 
noonday that any girl would fancy a sober, steady, 
and not altogether ugly fellow (here Carrol straighi- 
ened up), instead of a rather careless dog like Rufus. 
But Carrol then reflected on the precarious character 
of woman’s fancy, and plunged himself back into 
doubt again. 

His eye fell upon the lock he was endeavouring 
to repair. It belonged to a door in a very ancient 
building two or three miles in the country, The 
house was unoccupied, but its owner was busy re- 
pairing it, and had commissioned Carrol’s father to 
replenish the iron work. Suddenly it occurred to 
the young man it would be a good place for a picnic. 
In imagination he coupled himself with Alice, roam- 
ing about until they should reach some quiet nook 
where he would—— 

Somebody was passing by who threw a pebble at 
his window. He looked up, and beheld Rufus and 
Alice walking out together, busy laughing and talk- 
ing, and looking at him. 





“No, 
I don’t have charge of 





They disappeared, and he grew furiously jealous, 
He threw down his work aud took off his apron. Hig 
first impulse was to follow them, but, fortunately, 
his manliness came to his rescue and kept him in 
hand, But, instead of baulking him, this little inci- 
dent made him more eager. He was now more de- 
termined than ever to have the little picnic; he mada 
up his mind that he would achieve his object, Rufus 
notwithstanding, But, still, Rufus must go to the 
picnic. Certainly, it would not be pleasant for two, 
and, besides, Alice had too great a sense of respoct 
for herself to permit any such arrangement. 

Still, Carrol felt that he :must keep off his black 
face. It would not do to go and demand that Alice 
should go on a pleasure excursion, for he felt that 
he would be lucky to get her at any rate ; and as she 
possessed a tolerable temper, and a sensible mother, 
he knew that only a pleasant face and a gracious 
manner would achieve his object. 

So he considered a plan and fixed on a day, and 
on that very evening he went with an amiable ap- 
pearance and proposed the picnic. 

Alice flew into ecstacies at once. She clasped her 
pretty hands and declared her delight. But her 
prudent mother asked a few questions. 

“Oh, it is only three miles out of town,” responded 
Carrol; “ we can walk easily, or, at least, ride only a 
part of the way. The house is very old and patched, 
and very picturesque, It is in the midst of a wood, 
and you go toit by way of a long drive. Iam going 
to ask Rufus, and——-” 

“Are you going to ask him?” said Alice, with a 
direct look and a significant and half-reproachful 
emphasis on the “ are.’ 

“Yes,” replied Carrol, savagely, delighted to in- 
flict a little of the pain he had felt, “I shall ask 
Rufus, he is such good company, and I will get him 
to bring his sister. She is rather pretty, I think.” 

“So, so,” thought shrewd Miss Alice, “you are 
trying to make me jealous, are you? We shall see, 
we shall see.” 

Carrol went home intoxicated with delight. He 
had accomplished two very fair strokes. He had 
awakened the green-eyed monster in his sweetheart, 
and had got her to go to a spot which was at onco 
romantic and favourable to his object. He deter- 
mined he would come back a happy man. 

How often do such vows come to grief! Or, at 
least, what vicissitudes often occur before their pur- 
poses are achieved. The day of the picnic was a 
beautiful one, favoured with a bright sun, a southern 
breeze, and a clear sky. 

The four young people went out with gay hearts, 
and strolled along, now stopping here and there, 
and now walking gravely on, There were birds and 
flowers and sunny landscapes. They ran about like 
children, and fought fierce bay fights with all the 
vigour of gipsy boys. The three miles were short 
ones. They came to the great, rusty iron gates, and 
all four had a hard fight to get them open. 

They went up the weedy path, full of wonder at 
its length and beauty. But the grand old house, 
now desolate and deserted, filled them with admira- 
tion. 

They did not care to laugh when they got inside 
of it. It was too heavy, too dark, too solemn. 

This would not do for them; they merely glanced 
up the broad, black staircase and peered in at the 
damp rooms, then rushed out into the sunlight 
again, 

But Carrol had never relinquished his design of 
getting Alice apart from the other two. He was 
bright enough to see that the time for such a plan 
was the twilight, and he patiently waited, though he 
by no means lost an opportunity of showing to Alice 
the drift of his thoughts. But she seemed alto- 
gether blind to it, and an to show great affection 
tor Rufus. She would follow him with her eyes, 
listen to his smallest word, and laughed heartily at 
his jokes and bright sayings. She by these means 
attracted Rufus’s sister, and poor and desperate Carrol 
commenced to find himself treated rather coldly. 

In vain did he remember Alice had once, and only 
an hour before, returned the pressure of his hand ; 
it went for naught before this too-evideut regard for 
his rival, and he grow savage—that is, inwardly— 
outwardly he was as pleasant as ever, and as merry. 
He was too proud to show his anger, so he cherished 
it secretly, 

They had a lunch upon the lawn, and it should 
have been the gayest feast; but, alas! it was but a 
barren show, 

Moreover the wind had changed, and a sudden 
troop of threatening clouds gathered over the sky. 
They all perceived it at once. They started up. — 

“It is too late to get back before the rain will 
fall,” cried Carrol. ‘ We had better go inside the 
house and wait until the shower passes.” 

They all agreed. He turned to help Alice, Sho 
coquettishly turned and put her hand upon his rival’s 





arm. 
He then, with « smile, offered his arm to Rufus’s 
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sister, but that spirited young ‘person manifested a 
disposition to take care of herself. Thus, they 
entered the house. .Carrol, made: desperate by his 
alternate encouragements and rebuffs, finally gave 
up throwing grass, and considered where he might 
find some stones. 

They were in the second storey of the gloomy 
house, and vpon the darkest side, They had strolled 
into a creat and lofty room, from which there seemed 
to lead a vast number of passages. . They stuod by 
one of the long windows, and: looked out at ‘the 
storm-beaten forest. 

Said Carrol to bimself: 

*T don't care for her if she doesnot love me, but 
that is a question I must get an answer to before we 
go home, Does she or does sho not? I have-dallied 
now fora year. Let me see if I can!bring her to 
show what she really means,” 

The storm grew louder and louder, Therrain beat 
fiercely upon the panes, and clouds of mist arose and 
the thunder rolled, The old house shook. 

The two girls began to show signs of fear. But 
Rufus and Carrol reassured: them. The lightuing 
grew fiercer and bolder, and the wind arose and 
howled through the trees and over the chimneys, 
Alice felt that: she would like to hold some ‘one’s 
arm. Sheagain put her hand into Rufus’s.: ‘Then 
she timidly looked about for Carrol, ‘She expected 
to find him watching her, He hadigone, She uttered 
an exclamation. 

“He told me he was going to fiud# way to the 
top of the house,” said the sister. 

“Told you?” whispered Alice, witha slight force 
on the last word. 

She dropped .Rufus’s arm'-and began .to+ feel 
lonely. 

Five minutes passed, then ten, then fifteen. They 
began to be a littlo timid aud to call-Oarrol’s name. 
Suddenly he appeared, coming slowly towards them, 
looking at the various shadowy doors ‘as he ‘passed. 

**T am going into this closet,’’ he saidy loudly, for 
the tempest almost drowned his’ voice.’ “It looks as 
though there might be some curiosities stowed away 
init. There is a'curious lock on'the door, Rufus.” 

He disappeared, and the huge, thick door ‘imme- 
diately followed him, 

Alice gave a scream and darted forward to stop it: 
It moved too'quickly, It passed her, and: shut: to 
with a metallic clang, She frantically rushed at it, 
and seized the bolt. It-went round and round in her 
hands, 

The lock was a spring one. 

She pulled at the door,’ It’was ‘thick and very 
heavy. She could not even shake it. 

She turned about with a palo face. Her ‘eyes 
burned, and she trembled from head to’foot. 

“ Come here, Rafus; come here. Mary, £ cannot 
stir it. It is made of mahogany, and it fits tight. 
He—hoe will suffocate, Oartrol! Carrél!” 

She throw herself on the floor, and ‘called at the 
top of her voice, 

A muffled answer came back. It was *unittelli- 
gible, 

“Good Heaven! Rufus, what shall we do?” 
She clasped her hands and violently rushed-upon the 
door, and tried to tear it open with “her fingers, 
* Carrol! Carrol!” 

Rufus hurriedly examined it. It seemed to be 
closely fitted on all sides. “ One could: not ‘have 
thrust a knife-blade through the crevices either at 
the top or at the bottom.’ Hoe strack seyeral blows 
onthe panels. They sounded solidiand thick.’ He 
—_— the only way would be to batter the panels 

n. 
There sas nothing in the-room strong enough. 


There was a moment of irresolution, “and from the | 
closet there came the sound of blows and Stifled | 


calls, Rufus leaped out of the room, and ‘down tho 
stairs. 


Alice again flew to the door, and with her ‘lips, 


pressed close agaiust it she poured forth the most 
piteous cries, 
“Oh, Carrol, Carrol, be: brave, be brave! ;Oh, 


Mary! can he live in there, can He?’ Is there no! 


chance for air? “T'here must be, there: must be, some- 
where! Ob, Carrol! dear Catrol!” 
_She ran this way and‘ that, now” stepping to 
listen, and uow’ running on again wringing her 
hands. 

Now and then there, came. more’ dull blows upon 
the door, and at tlrese times the poor, distracted virl 


would stop and hasten towards it, uttering the most, 


sorrowful words. 

“Oh, Carrol; what should I do if you died! Be 
brave, bo brave, Ca:rol * Rufus will break itin, He is 
coming!” 

_Rufus digappear, dragging after him a thick piece 
ol joist. 

Alice renewed her appeals, beating the door with 
her hands.’ Tears burst from her eyes; and tiere 
Was no longer any coquetting. She implored Carro] 





'| image of the sun into blood-red.!:-Pling-relates that | 
‘| that it made visible its eciipses. It is found imlarge ' 





to hold out a little longer, then she, would be with 
him. 

Carrol appeared suddenly at another door, and 
looked at them. He could hardly forbear coming 
forward. ' But half proud and half sorry.at the: tem- 
pest he-had cansed, he hurried back to his pretended 
closet,and after a single blow had been struck he 
fumbled about and found the bolt. Hevyturned it, 
and with admirable skill sank down faint and ex- 
hausted. 

Alice rushed in with a cry of joy, and caught him 
in herarms, and tried to arouse himwith every en- 
dearment shecould:speak. No expression of affec- 
tion did she spare, and nobly did the desperate 
villain’: keep his countenance. Had he allowed a 
smile to cross his stolid face, or had he permitted an 
eye to open, .his fate would have been sealed. 

After much difficulty they aroused him, and they 
brought a carriage and carried him home... He said 
he could not bear the light.of day, but it: was a de- | 
licious ride on the back seat, and it was all arranged 
between the two before they had accomplished the 
first mile, BF. 





JASPER AND BLOODSTONE, 

JASPER, one of the many varieties of quartz, is 
very compact, and is found of various colours—dark 
green, red, brown, yellow, onge. and sometimes / 
bluish and black. It is very , and, takes‘ a-fine 
polish. Occasionally it is found banded, or in stripes 4 
of different colours, when it is termed ribbon.jas- 
per; the stripes are usually red and greon alternat- 
ing. Jasper alone is infusible before the blow-pipe, 
but it will melt with the addition of. carbonate of 
soda. It is sometimes found imbedded in: trap rock, 
but more frequently in pebbles~in the, beds of 
rivers. 

The yellow jasper is found near the Bay of Smyrna, 
in Greece, and: other places; the red in the plains 
of Argos ; the varicty known as ribbon-jasper comes 
from Siberia and Saxoriy; and another kind, termed 
Egyptian jasper, is found on the, banks of thé ‘Nile. 
This latter. i8 of a fine brown on the exterior, and 
clouded with*brown of various shades, frequontly 
spotted with black, the,markings in this variety oc- 
easionally resembling natural objects. A-specimen 
in the British Museum is thought to exhibit’a like- 
ness of the poet Clrancer. The ‘yellow’-variety is 
used in Florentine mosaic work ealled pietradura: 
The ancients were well acquainted with this stone, 
and prized it most highly. Onomakritos} 500 years 
before the Christian-era; speaks of the “‘ grass-green 
jasper, which rejoices'the eye of man, and is looked 
on with--pleasure by-theimniortals.” i 

The emeralds spoken of by Roman and Greek 
authors! were most probably green jasper, as we:hear 
of: pillars of temples cut.out of-one: piece: Pliny, 
who describes no less than ten kinds of jasper, re- 
lates that it was:worn by the natives ofthe East as 
an amulet, or gharm. 

This. stone »was, much used) for,cameos ; . many 
specimens are extant, having several layers; and the 
objects represented are cut deep.or shallow, so as. to 
bring. the. colours’.into contrast ; for,instance;. in | 
some Specimens.may ‘be seen the head of a warrior 
in red jasper, the helmet green, andthe breastplate , 
yellow., In the collection of:the Vatican :are two; 
marvellous vises of this substance,. one of red jas- , 
per with white stripes, the other of black jasper with 
yellow stripes. This stone is cut on aopper wheels, 
with fine sand and emery, and polished on wooden 
or metal wheels with pumice ‘and Tripoli. 

The jasper, according to the Authorized Version 
of the Scriptures, was the twelfth stone in the 
breastplate of the High Priest; and as the Hebrew. 
name is*“ yashpeh,” which is strikingly similar to 
jasper, and almost all the translations agree, thore 
can be little doubt as to its-identity: Galen, among 
other sage advice, relates that if a jasper be hung 
about the neck it will strengthen the stomach. 

The bloodstone is another jasper variety of quartz, | 
of a dark green colour, and having those ‘minute! 
blood-red specks disseminated throughout which! 
give it its name.’ The word heliotrope, fram elios, | 
the sun, and trope, a turning, is derived from the 
notion that-when immersed in«water changed the | 


the sun.could be: viewed in its ag im ‘aedmirror, and | 


quantities in India, Bokhara, Siberia,and Taxtary, | 
and.also in-the Isle of Rum im-the Hebrides, oceur- | 
ring generally in .masses of considerable; size. | 
It is translucent.and susceptible of a beautiful 
polish; its commercial value, as in. the case.of 
other stones, varies with quality of the specimen. 
The bloodstone is:used for the..same. purposes as!| 
agate and onyx.’ There is a tradition that at the! 
Crucifixion the blood. which followed the spear- 
thrust fel upon a dark green jasper lying at the! 
foot of the cross, and from this ciroumstance sprang! 
the variety.. In the Middle Ages the red specks al-! 
luded to were supposed to represent the blood of 





the same medicinal ; and .magical virtues as the 
jasper. 








FACETI &. 


Annvat, flowering plants’ are said’ to: resemble 
whales, because they come up to blow. 

Business 18 Bustness.—“ How much farther 
shall this excruciating uncertainty go, my beloved ?” 
“To father,”, was the blushing reply. 

Ir is said that the reason why the Russian Go- 
vernment is so. slow in availing itself of the electric 
telegraph is that it is, opposed to some of the neces- 
sary preliminary operations—such as elevating the 
Poles, for instance. 

“ Boy,” asked the teacher of an infant Sunday 
school class, “ did youever see an elephant’s skin ?” 
** Yes, sir, I did,’’ piped a, little fellow away down at 
the foot. “Did you, Robert ? Where.was it ?” 
“ On an elephant, sir.” 

. EARLY /PIETY. 

Aunt: Ah, Willie! if, you wish to do well you 
should be good and pious.” 

Willie: “ Well, auntie, if you’d.make pie-as good 
as ma used, you’d sec how well I’d do!”—/un. 

NO ACCOUNTING FOR TASTE. 

Old Dame: “ Now, Jernie,,if you wash:up your 
dishes, make. the.room tidy, got through -your work 
early, and are a very good girl, porhaps as a treat 
I'll let you go and see old Butcher, Briskett. butied 
this afternoon.”—Fun, 

ONE OF THE “ SYMPATHIZzkS.” 

Jeames: “I’m afraid: my lady, [’ll require: to 
leaye you.” 

Indy: ‘Why 2” 

Jeames: “ Well, me lady, I..can’t-agree with 
master’s suckasms against that. poor, persecuted 
‘Sir Roger.’ ’’ uach. 

“a WORM WILL TURN. 

_ Miss Cramfie (Governess at the Squire's, who plays 
the Organ at. Church, and ¢oaches up the Ckvir): 
'* Mr. Jorkins, you always take up that ‘lead ’,in the 
anthem so dreadfully flat!” 

Mr. Jorkins (witha Modesty rare: in a@ Tejior) 
“Well, we dew, miss; but—you sea Mr. Maygles 
and me ain’t Sims.Reeves, miss !”—Punch. 

An Op Youna GENTLEMAN.—“ I owe you one,” 
said a fuaty old bachelor. to.a lady the other, night 
at a party. ‘“¢For what?’ said she. ‘*‘ Why, ior 
calling me a gentleman.” “If I did so,”.was the 
rather illnatured reply, * Lbeg you will not regard 
it as a compliment, for, though an old man, you.may 
still be but a young gentleman.” 

Tue Apyics oF Expgrinnoz,—A_blacks:hith 
brought up his son—to whom he was very, severo— 
to his trade. One day the oll man was trying to 
harden a cold chisel, which ho had mado of foreign 
steel, but he could not succeed. ‘ Horsewhip it, 


| father!” exclaimed the young one. “If that won’t 


harden it I don’t know what will!” 
MAN THE LIFEBOAT, 

Peter Reid, Esq., of the Stock Exchange, has pre- 
sented one hundred and fifty pounds.te tiie National 
Lifeboat Institution, saving cay presented two 
lifeboats to that society. t other stockbrokers 
take the hint, and so ensure a floating capital of the 
best kind.—Fun. 

IN FOR A PENNY, IN FORA,POUND. - 

Jane: “Saw my Jem! you.must be wrong.” 

Mary: ‘' Well, you may'say what you like, [ only 
wish I had as many sovercigns——” 

Jane: “ Well——” 

* Mary: (solemnly) “ As many-soversigns as I'm 


i ‘sure of that.” Hun. 


¢ EXEMPLI GRATIA.” 

Ancient: Mariner (to credulous’ Yachtsman): 
A’miral Lord Nelson! . Bless yer, Lknowed him; 
served under him.’ Many’s the time I’ve'as’ed him 
for bit o’ bacco, as [ might be a astin’o’ you; and 
says he, ‘ well, I ain’t got n6 “bacco,” jest as you 
might say to me; ‘but her’es a’ shilling for yer,’ 
says he! !”—Punch. 

. A Wivz Awake TrAvecier.—A man stopping 
at an hotel in Richmond, Va., lately, caused'no little 
trouble by the reprehensible habit of walking-about 
at'all hours of the night. ‘Having established the 
reputation of a first-clas¢ somnambulist, be walked 
off to an early train with his carpét-bag as‘naturally 
as though he had-been awake, and’ left-his bill-un- 


paid. 
‘A ‘BONE’ vs. 

Our ex t rary; the Builder; contains 
an advertisement’ which; compared with the sensa- 
tional tales-as a rule; may be described as several 
‘storeys high : bh ov aa 

Two skeletons ir qiles ne uth 
ampton, are required vers 2 ne intely soe bated. 
Atrfirst.we were. inclined to think:that:the service$ 
of an able anatomist.were.required by some modern 
Frankenstein ; but our own residence—we live in & 
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Christ; aud this stone’ was thought. to. possess. 





modern villa—soon.reminded us of the fact that uns 
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finished houses are often spoken of as skeletons, 


and that many of them retain their claim to that, 


title even after they. are supposed to be finished, for 


the wind blows through them as if. they, were mere, 


bony structures.—Fun, 

FinvIne a Verpict.—In one of the earliest trials’ 
before a‘coloured jury in Texas twelve gentlemen of 
colour were told by the judge to retire and “find a 
verdict.” They, went to fhe jaxry-room.. The sheriffs 
and others.standing outside heard the.opening and 
shutting of drawers, the slamming of doors, an 
other sounds of unusual commotion. At-dlast the 
jury came back into’ court; when the foreman rose 
and said:'**We have looked“everywhat im the 
drawers and behind the do,’ an@ can't found no 
verdic’. It warn’t in the room.” 

“ FoLLowine Cory.” —Seroggs» sent an orde™ 
by telegraph: for hig: wedding cards, iadding to-his 
name, and-the name of her who wasto make him 
happy; and the, favoured‘ spot; andthe’ fortunate 

ay 0 
(cash on delivery), to give assurance of immediate 
liquidation, _ Fancy. the,,feelings of, himself. and of 
her who,was to be “:his-yery own,’ on receiving the 
cards atthe latest possible moment.with the letters 
“C, O. D.” in the corner of every onoiof them. 
WHAT I8 THE UPSET PRICE? , 

The following from a London daily ;papér is a 
curious adyertisement ; 

Per yam for Sale. Delivered,anywhereWost.—Ap- 
ply, ect, 
There is‘a richness and freshness about. thisy rare 
indeed with London milk, that-should. command a 
ready market. In advertizing the dairyman pro- 
neeEes in remembrance a familiar proverb, bid- 
ding him never “ cry’ over it. —Fun. 

GENTLE OVERTURES TOWARDS FRIENDSHIP. 

First Stranger : “I-declare,-sir, that women are 
getting more outrageously decoltay every day. Just 
look over there at that prodigious old porpoise with 
the eyeglass !”’ ; 

Second Stranger: “Ham! Hat’ Yest I can’t 
help thinking she’s 2 more festive-looking object 
than that funereal old frump with the fan!’ 

First, Stranger: “* The fanereal old frump’ is; my 
wife,isir |’? 

Second Stranger: ‘“ The.“ prodigious old porpoise’ 
is mine!~~Let’s go and haye sometea !”— Punch. 


An’ Excuse ror any Foors. + Suppose alot of 
people were to parade the:streets ‘bya band 
of music, and bearing flags and, banners, and shout- 
ing and cheering noisily. as they marched song 
would not people say.. they, were, drunk? , No, for 
they know that teetotalers are agcustomed to make 
demonstrations - of ‘that. frantie .desoription. But 
what if drunken rabbles took to foing the same, 
calling themselves Bacchanals ?*“ Would the police 
have orders to interfere with them ? '; Of course not. 
Interfere with the worship.of Bacchus!, That would 
be. infringing religious liberty, and insulting the 
sacred feelings of our fellow-subjecte.—Punch, 

A Trmu.y Pun.—A good joke is: told of a jittle 
four-year-old fellow who, having disobeyed hisfather, 
was_abont to incur the penalty—-a switching: » The 
father deliberately prepared a rod; while his: ‘son 
stood’a' tad and silent'spectator.. As theparontap- 

roached the ‘unpleasant duty the boy started at a 
isk run towards a neighbouring hill,,; The father 
pursued, and for a time the youngster increased the 
distance between them ;:but gradually his strength 
began to fail, and when he reached the’ hill and be- 
gen to ascend he soon lost his ’vantage ground, 
eater and nearer the irate father approached, and 
just.as the top of the hill was audas he came 
withimarm’s length of the:little- fugitive, who was 
ready to fall from exhaustion, the boy quickly faced 
about, dropped upon the ground; and, with an in- 
describable cast of countenance, exclaimed, “ Papa, 
that—makes a.,fellow—blow-—-don’t, it?” . This 
“changing of the subject.”’.was.so extremely ludi- 
crous that the father laughed heartily aver the stra- 
tegy which his hopeful son exhibited, and the rod 

Was notused. 

THE WORD FOR WOMEN. 

Why, they don’t want any, and they shan’t have 
any.’ That is nearly as-much as can; with reason 
and justice, be. said. against the proposal to give 
women votes. It is too true that, as a body, they 
don’t want any. By far the greater numer of men 
in possession of the franchiseiare such-as thasa who 
instantly assemble round a cab-horse gone down in 
the street, and stand staring at it on-the pavement, 


where they obstruct the wise. The women who stop | 


and stare are comparatively few. Hence it may-be 


inferred that women in general are not more empty- | 


headed than men. But were they ever so stupid 
and foolish, the yotes of # majority. of female 
electors would. neutralize those of the majority of 
the opposite sex,, and how. very»\desirable that 
would be. 

. Lf. women-wanted the franchise they might have 
it,, There would be no-need for them to hold: meest- 
ings in Hyde Park, so‘as to.annoy the upper classes 


the blessed month, the letters “C.0,'D.” | 


jand intimidate the Government: They could get 
ithemselves enfranchized by holding up 4 finger, or 
| without even so much ag that. Three words. would 
do it. “‘ Enfranchize us, or——” 

Suppose, for.example, that the women all, agreed 
to say to every Member of Parliament, orother men 
,who — their claims to political emancipation, 
“T tell you what, Unless you” promise, on ‘your 
honour, to vote in the House and on the hustings 
‘for female suffrage . I won’t dance with you.”, Does 


d,j'any man imagine that if the ladies, all, or the greater 


part, of them, were. to: say. that, .and,stick.to it, 
another Session would pass away. before the couces- 
)sion of entire justice to women ? 

* Did we say three words would emancipate woman- 
|kind ?”*’ One word would—a monosyllable. * They 
imight. refuse, also,.to sew.on Yuttons ;. in short, 
‘might, strike altogether. .Women.conld obtain all 
| their rights, and a great. deal more, if. they » would 
only make up their minds tovsay “ No.’’+Punch, 





~ "BE GOOD TO YOURSELF.” 


*Goop-BrE! .good:bye!” tho driver said 
As,the eoach went.off in a whirl, 
And ithe coachman bowed his handsome 


head ; 
“Bo good to youtself—my girl!” 
: Ah! many a:fond good-bye.I’ve heard 
m- many an aching |eart, 
And many a friendly farewell word, 
When strangers came to part; 


And I’ve heard a thousand merry quips, 
And many a senseless joke, 

And many a fervent’ prayer from lips 
That all a-tremble spoke ; 


And many: a bit of good advice 
In sitiooth proverbial phrase ; 
And many a wish—of little price— 
For health.and happy.days ; 


But, musing how the human sonl 
(Whate’er the Fates may will) 

Still measares by its self-control 
Its greatest-good or ill, 


Of benedictions, I protest, 
’Mid many @ shining pearl, 
I like.the merry coachman’s best— 
** Be good to yourself—my girl !”” 
J.G. 8. 





GEMS. 

-¢Puere is nothing honourable that isnot innocent, 
and nothing mean bat what attaches guilt. 

You will not auger a man so mach by showing him 
that you hate him as by expressing a contempt of 
him, 

Iris the energy of will that is.the goul of the in- 
tellect ; wherever it is, there is life ; where it is not 
all is dulnese, and despondency, and desolation. 

I life is miserable, ‘tis painful to live; if happy, 
tis terrible to,die; .both,come to, the,same thing. 
The death which prevents.dotage comes more, seu, 
sonably than that which ends it. 

WHEW: ithe: heart is'full of Jouging for the: dead 
ones it is‘ but another-mode of continuing to love 
them, and we shed tears as well when we think of 
their departure as when we. picture ‘to ourselves 
our joyful reunion—and the tears, perchance, differ 
not. 

BEWARE, OF INGRATITUDE.—Insult, not misery, 
neither deride infirmity, nor ridicule deformity; the 
first (shows, inhumanity, the second folly, and ithe 
third pride. 
theo happy to lament him ; He that made him weak 
made thes strong to.support him, © Do not show thy 
ingratitude to thy great Creatur by despising any of 
His creatures, 
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‘HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


OANING. OLDaEsGravinessInstead: ofwcar- 
bonate of soda use the bicarbonate, in slight excess; 
for decomposing ‘chloride ofilime! The -reactien is 
very violent, and’ Javelle water is easily “separated 
from the precipitate produced. “Old engravings, 
woodcuts, and all.kinds of printed matter that.heve 
turned yellow, are eompletely restored by being im- 
mersed in it for onlysone minute, without the least 
injury to the paper, if the precaution is taken ‘td 
thoroughly wash-the article in water containing a 
little hyposulphite of soda. Undyed linen aud cot- 
ton goods of all kinds, however soiled or dirty,.are 
rendered snowy whitein a yery.short.time by merely 
placing them in; the, Jiguid. meationed.. For the pre- 
paration of. Javelieswater. dake four pounds of bicar- 
bonate of soda, one pound of chloride of lime; put the 





soda into a kettle over the fire, add one gallon’ of 


Ho: that »made'-him :miserable made | 


ae 


boiling water, let it boil from ten to) fifteen minutes, 
then stir in the chloride of lime, avoiding lumps. 
When cold the liquid can be, kept in a jug ready, — 





STATISTICS. 


SHIPBUILDING IN 1871.—A Parliamentary return, 
recently.issued as to. the,ships completed and ynder 
construction inthe United Kingdom in 1871 shews 
the extent of the change which is taking. place in the 
character of the ships usedin the shipping trade, 
Out of a total of 1,022 ships. completed in that year 
with an aggregate tonnage of 391,058 tous the 
number of sailing vesseis was 485, and the tonnago 
60,260 tons; while the numbor of steamers was 537, 
with a tonnage of 380;798 tons. ‘The tonnage of the 
steanters built, therefore, was five-sixths of the whole; 
and, as.steamers are much moro efficient than sailing 
vessels, the. trade to be accommodate’ by steamers 
ag compared with sailing ships will at léast'be in the 
proportion of eleven-twelfths to otie-twelfth.” At this 
rate sailing vessels will soon only retain the most in- 
significant portion of the trade of,the world. . The 
|figures-as to the ships left under construction on the 
'8lst of December tell thé same tale. There wore 
|710'ships, the'tonnage of which had beon ascortained, 
amounting to 427, 658 tons,, and of,thesv 272 were 
sailing ships with a tonnage of 46;762 tons aud 438 
steamers with a tonnage of 380,896 tons,. the propor- 
tions of tonnage being—steamers eight—aiutis, and 
(sailing ships one-ninth.. The return also sows tho 
progress of the change from: wood to iron, as: well as 
from. sailtesteam. .. he following,are the respective 
| proportions of iron,: wood, and composite vessels in 
ithe above totals: Ships built in 1871—iron, 610, 
| tonnage, 847,374 ; - wood,’ 602, 41,699 tons; com- 
\posite, 10,°1,985 tons; total, 1,022 vessels, 391,058 
jtons. Ships under construction on 31st Decomber, 
|1872—iron, 444, tonnage, 594,373 ;,. wood, 265, 33,185 
jtons; composite, 1,100 tons; total, 710 . vessels. 
{427,658 tons. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





| ACELEBRATED clergyman recently said that. he 
shad found more: good im bad people, and more bad 
in good people than he ever:expected to. 

THE Prince of Wales holds rank in the Army, the 

‘Duke of Edinburgh inthe. Navy, Prince Arthur in 
the Engineers, and now Prince Leopold is going to 
join the Volunteers. 
Tue disestablished Irish Church has substituted 
jthe words ‘“‘our Sovereign Lady the Queen” for 
‘four most religious, and gracious Queen”’ in the 
| prayer for Parlijainent. 

Tue Court of Appeal of Cassel has just pro 
nounced a divorce between Prince William of Hesse- 
Philipsthal and Princess Marie of Hanau,. youngest. 
, daughter of the Elector of Hesse. 

A New Yorx wedding cake weighed49 pounds. 
It-svas in the form of a three-storey house, with 
jsugar bride and groom coming ‘out of the front: 


:|,door. 


| ‘Minp;—Josh Billings says there soems to be four 
‘styles of,mind. + 1st. Them who knows it’s so... 2nd, 
|Them who knows itain’t so. 3rd. Them who split 
ithe. difference, and guess at it..4th,. Them who don’t 
\eare which way it is. 
Tue Looswat YxprpiTIONn.—The little: girl who 
|wes carried off by the Looshaitribe in India, and 
jwho was recently recovered by the force fitted out 
iby’ the Indian Government, ‘and. known as the 
|“ Looshai Expedition,” has» arrived in’ Glasgow 
‘from Liverpool, on her way to Elgin, where slo is 
to reside in future with her grandparents. 
PROPOSED SUBMARINE TUNNEL.—It is proposed 
te:tunnek under. the: Strait of Camseau, between 
Nova Scotia. and Cape Breton, in order to connect. 
the railway at Cape Breton with the main land. 
The distance is about 24 miles. It is estimated to 
cost the moderate sum of 2} millions of dollars. 
Tuk first book printed on English paper was 


>|“ Bartholomoous, de, Glanville ” (1495),,.trauslated 


inte English by John: Trevisa, printed by Wynkyn 
de Worde, at Westminster. The paper was made 
byJohn fate, at Uertford, the first pwper-mill hav. 
ing been‘set up’ there in the’ reign of King 
Henry VII. 

- Disuse. or THR Maxratio:-Towrnrs.—The mar- 
tello towers on the coast. haying im a measure been 
rendered ss by-the more «ecantly constructed 
fonts and the. wonderful progzess made in the scianee 
of: gunnery of late yearsy:the authorities <lecided to 
destroy by gunpowder the two tower's, Nos 35 and 
38, situated on the coast of Sussex, noar Hastings, 
on Thursday, the 25th ult. .The cxperiments were 
tiatle by the. Royal Enginoeys aud} officers’ of .the 
Ordnance Corps, and. others, likely to feel aun. in- 
terest in. the operations were invited to be presont. 
The ‘Lower. No. 35 was blown up by:200 lb, of gun- 
powder: placed in: three positions,‘and No, 35-by 





300 lb. of powder in’ barrels. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Emitr W.—The packet has been received, and will be 
attended to. 

Any Rozsart.—The handwriting is particularly neat 
and nice, 

A. G.—Your witticisms are much too old and somewhat 
flat. ‘They are thankfully declined. 

Lucy Ex1ey H.—You are right. 
periodical you mention is sixpence. 

T. S., M. D.—There appears to be some confusion in 
the paragraph, which obtained insertion through an 
overs:ght, 

S. F.—If you send an answer giving full particulars 
there is a great probability that it will be inserted, No 
charge is made. 

Heusert S. N.—The handwriting appears very boyish 
for the age named, and the age is too young for the con- 
templated position. 

J.—Some time will probably elapse before we shall be 
able to comply with — request, which however we will 
endeavour to do in due course. 

Wit. P.—The lady is sure to wish to have more pre- 
cise information about the looks and the circumstances 
than you have sent. 

D. M. (Wolverhampton).—The handwriting, though 
good, would not be suitable for the purpose you inquire 
about. 

Jounsoyn.—We must ask you and your friend to repeat 
your announcements, and, on the next occasion, each 
should write on a separate sheet of note paper. 


A. J. R—We think that the circumstances are very ex- 
ceptional which should induce a young lady of seventeen 
to marry or to engage herself to be married. A year or 
two later on would we think be time enough. 

C. F. M.—The tale has been received. As to its adapta- 
bility we must crave time for the opinion; the perusal 
will take place in turn, but there are already a great many 
Others waiting their turn. 

Lena.—The plan you suggest is very good. Another 
way is to write to the last known address, placing outside 
the letter the words “To be opened in his absence.” Fur- 
ther, you could advertize in the local papers. 

A. B.—Your only plan seems to be to advertize in those 
papers which circulate in that part of the colony where 
in your opinion the missing person is likely to dwell. 
You can manage this through a London advertizing 
agent. 

AvsBert S.—There are so many inconveniences neces- 
sarily attendant upon the marriage of a young mau under 
the age of twenty-one years that you will only consult 
pralence by waiting until you have obtained your ma- 
jority. 

A. J. D.—Perhaps a non-critical reader might say that 
the lines are not so very bad, but yet he would point 
out many blunders, and decide that the verses, even if 
new, are too carelessly copied out to merit the considera- 
tion you desire them to receive. 

W. pve Vere.—The difference between the ages of a 
married couple should be from five to seven years—the 
seniority of course being on the husband’s side. Twenty- 
five with eighteen is considered a much better union than 
twenty-one with seventeen. 

H. M. C.—It is not because the second verse of the 
tribute to your love is a very palpable imitation of a well- 
known old operatic song that we decline your contribu- 
tion, but because your anticipations about the piece asa 
whole coutaining too many imperfections are well 
founded. 

Constant Reaper (Brentford).~—1. John Tawell, the 
murderer of Sarah Hart, was hung at Aylesbury on the 
28th March, 1845. 2. The penmanship is distinct but has 
no freedom. 3 Ordinary deal is the wood upon which the 
grainer’s art is usually employed, Harder woods come 
under the hands of the polisher, 

Percy RB. C.—Your effusions oscillate between a weari- 
some prosiness and a ludicrous phraseology, which make 
us sensible of great relief as we reach the last line. The 
most ordinary charity prompts us to save our readers a 
similar infliction to that we have experienced in the 
perusal of your “ poetry.” 

Rosert W.—The sketch is deficient in interest and 
point ; there istoo on the whole an improbability about 
the nature of the principal character as portrayed by 
you. <A sot is usually lost to all sense of honour, and be- 

comes a@ nuisance to society as well as himself. If your 
hero could have been capable of as much reflection, feel- 
ing, and self-denial as you attach to him he would at 


The price of the 





least have made some better sttennt to break his chains. 
The sketch cannot be made available, and we do not 
undertake to return rejected communications. 

A Constant Susscetpzgr.—l. A moderate use of the 
fruit is wholesome, but we are not aware that it is at- 
tended with the result to which yourefer. 2. About 
5ft. 4in. He might receive the sti ted addition to his 
stature in the speciiied time if his habits remain qoet 
3. The bones remain about the same; of course a dimi- 
— of flesh will detract from the breadth. 4. Super- 
stitious. 


F. Wisz.—Since your article of furniture is new it 
seems to follow that it been recently purchased ; in 
which case the better plan is to return it to the trades- 
man by whom it was supplied, and t him either to 
send you a decent article or refund your money. A 
county-court judge would capone hold that there was 
an implied warranty that the couch should be free frow 
the nuisance of which you complain. 

Matuiipet.—We are not in the Jady’s secrets, and if we 
were we trust we should not betray them. We can only 
say that on the Continent there is a prevalent rumour to 
the effect that a number of gipsies from Spain, Italy, 
Austria, Switzerland, and Turkey are on their way to En- 
gland to be present at the marriage of their queen, 

Gray. Possibly by the time you this the 
of the lady may be placed beyond a doubt. 


A. E. G.—We do not think that “ Cissy Langford” is 
a well-told tale. Of course we are aware of an opinion 
prevalent with many to the effect that “revenge is 
sweet.” Whatever may be said on that point, it is open 
to question whether Cissy would not have had the 
greatest revenge by simply treating Gregory with that 
contempt and indifference which were richly his due. As 
the tale runs, however, the heroine lays herself open to 
imputations of duplicity and delight in the refinements 
of torture which, pardon us, are characteristics more 
fiendish and feline than womanly, The faults of con- 
struction are also numerous. 


TRUE RICHES, 


Oh, give me not the shining gold 
That may drop from an heiress’s hand, 
Nor talk to me of her smile so cold, 
Combined with her acres of land ; 
She may do for those of a lordly race 
We read of in legends of old, 
Who prefer to the wealth of a smiling face 
Rich piles of the glittering gold. 


But give to me a heart sincere, 
And a gentle, loving smile ; 
Those riches to me are more dear 
Than the miser's hoarded pile. 
And, though no riches are mine to fly, 
Still love erects her throne, 
A richer and happier man am I, 
For one heart is all my own, 





G. W. H. 


H. and Cxrara (Falmouth).—1. Vauban was a distin- 
guished French engineer under whose superintendence 
several fortresses in France were constructed. He was 
also a marshal of France. Seg! he died in 1707 his 
scientific writings are still held if esteem, |2. A youth is 
usually sent to college when he is a little over seventeen 
years of age, or as soon as he is able to pass the neces- 
gary matriculation examination. 3. The lines 

* Life’s a short summer—man a flower— 
He dies—alas, how soon he dies !" 
will be found in Dr. Johnson’s Ode to Winter. 4. The 
penmanship is good, and suitable for auy situation for 


has expectations and is pretty, wishes to correspond 
with’a gontleman in a good position with a view to matri- 
mony. 

P. K. S., thirty-one, tall, dark complexion, holds a good 
position in the Navy, wishes to marry a young woman 
thorough domesticated habits, who can cook well; money 
is no object. 

. No one xO Coenen, Tasty one. soll, fne looking, fie 
as g prospects, jpondent mus a you! 

with dark hair and eyes, a little money, be fond F howe 

and have also a little experience of b 083. 

Rosetra, eighteen, middling height, gray eyes, dark 
brown hair, loving, industrious, and a domestic servant- 
Respondent must be a dark, , sober young man, 
about twenty four, able to keep a wife. 

Harry Sanau, twenty, medium height, nice pecking, 
bright gray eyes, luxuriant brown hair, loving, domesti- 
cated, good tempered, and a domestic servant. Respon- 
dent must be dark, loving, about twenty-six, a mechanic 
in Liverpool and a Roman Catholic. 

Ametia B. (Derbyshire), twenty-five, 5ft, 3in., gray 
eyes, golden hair, nice looking, well educated, rather 
stout, fond of music and dancing, and the hter of 

ts in very good circumstances. Respondent must 
Bo tall, handsome, and in an i dependent positi 

Orara E. S., er medium height, fair hair, 
blue eyes, and domes ted, would like to marry a tall, 
ae me ape ome a ss oo 
twenty- ears le jpondent m very loving 
and alle te hee a wile ; @ tradesman preferred. 

Louisa W., tugntr tye: tall, fair, a domestic ser- 
vant who has saved a little money, and who has blue eyes, 
light brown hair, would like to marry a dark, good- ~ 
jng tradesman about thirty, whois of aloving disposi- 
tion, and fond of hone. 

Buiaxcug L. would like to marry a gentleman farmer, 
or a banker’s clerk with good prospects. ‘“ B. L.” is 
eighteen, medium height, well connected, has auburn 
curling hair, a lively disposition, is musical, very domes- 
tic, and loving. 

Sruppive Sart Jack and Bu. Harranrps, two chums, 
belonging to the Royal Navy, would like to correspond 
with two young women with a view to matrimony. 
“ Studding Sail Jack” is twenty-four, 5ft. 9in., dark com- 

lexion, blue eyes, and will manne lores husband. “ Bill 

yards” is twenty-three, 5ft. 6in., light hair, dark blue 
eyes, fond of singing, and loving. 
CoMMUNICATIONS RECKIVED : 

Jovian Harry is responded to by—" Alice,” twenty- 
one, medium height, loving, and domesticated, 

Bit Buntixe by—** Louie,” twenty-two, dark, good 
looking, and thinks she is all Bill Bunting requires, 

Mary Litty by—‘‘ ‘. S.,” tall, dark, holds a good posi- 
tion, and in the Royal Navy. 

Kirtrr by—“ W. L,,” tall, dark, of a loving disposition, 

mabe a good 


of ‘ 





ve ubuat W. te-'Emily B.” eighteen, tall, 00d look 
Aubert W. by—“ Emi .” eig! ook- 
me | very ladylike. 


ing, a good pianiste 

Jensig by— A. O. P,,” 5f. 8in., light hair, blue eyes, 
loving disposition, and in the Navy. 

JESSICA es T. S.,” twenty-two, tall, handsome, the 
son of an independent farmer in a good position. 

Lizzy by—** Willie,” twenty-four, tall, considered good 
noting. in the Royal Navy, would make a good hus- 

and. 

Mazrcaret by—“ Sky Scraper,” twenty-seven, 5ft. 8tin. 
light brown hair, blue eyes, loving,a seaman in the Royal 
Navy, and an Irishman of the church of Rome. 

G. W. E. by—* E. F.,” nineteen, dark, nice looking, 
good somgeen, and domesticated; and—“M, E. N.,’ 





which you are otherwise qualified. 


Laveuine PoLty, twenty, medium height, dark brown 
hair and eyes. Respondent must be a tall English gentle- 
man. 

ALFRED E., twenty-one, tall, dark, good looking, and a 
mechanic. Respondent “must be tall, fond of home and 
cbildren, 

Fanyy, twenty-two, good looking, brown hair and eyes, 
and a tradesman’s daughter. Respondent must be tall, 
fair, and make a loving husband. 

Cuar.tzs B., twenty-five, dark hair and eyes, and cheer- 
~ Respondent must not be tall, and not object to live 
in France. 


Roser, twenty, a brunette, and fond of music. Re- 
— must be well educated, about her own age, and 
oving. ; 

Mixxig S8., nineteen, good looking, accomplished, and 
has a little money, would like to marry a tall, dark 
gentleman. 


Jack S., twenty-seven, tall, dark, good looking, and a 
rinter. Respondent must be about twenty-four, and 
omesticated. 

Carpirriay, twenty-one, dark, good looking, good tem- 
pered, and with money, would like to marry a lady of 
good social position, fond of music, and with money. 

Atice Frenca, twenty-one, short, rather stout, good 
tempered, has been in a good situation for some time, 
and saved a little money. Respondent must be a car- 
penter. 

W. Maoxenzir, twenty-one, 5ft, 5in., dark hair and 
eyes, good looking, and a esman, wishes to marry 
a young lady who is good looking, affectionate, and do- 
mesticated. 

Hetryr, a widow with one child, twenty-three, rather 
tall, brown hair and eyes, loving, domesticated, and fond 
S home. Respondent must be tall, fair, affectionate, and 

oving. 

Mary, nineteen, good tempered, dark, very beautiful, 
with black ringlets, and blue eyes. Respondent must 
be fair, good looking, fond of home, and have a good in- 
come. 

Emma B.,, nineteen, tall, very fair, blue eyes, golden hair, 
and good looking, wishes to correspond with a » fair 
gentleman with a view to matrimony ; he must be loving 


and true. 
Aur, nineteen, blue eye, golden hair, accomplished, 
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een, tall, dark hair and eyes, fresh colour, very 
loving, good tempered, and domesticated. 

Henry C. by—* Angela,” twenty-five, a domestic ser- 
vaut, dark hair and eyes, not very tall, nor tty, but 
possessed of a good temper,and would make envy Cc,” 
a loving, careful wife. 

James Henry by—‘ Ethel,” who has kept house for 
her brother, she is eighteen, dark, medium height, very 
good looking, and in receipt of a good income, . 

Bowsrrit by—‘ Cornwall,” she is twenty-one, good 
looking, and educated, and thinks she is capable of mak- 
ing an artizan’s home happy, provided she meets with 
a good husband, 

ILL Firepaz by—‘Emma A.,” twenty-two, 5ft. 3in., 
blue eyes, affectionate, a domestic servant who is per- 
fectly able to wash and makea shirt ;—‘* Anna,” one-and- 
tweuty, fair, ofa disposition, and capable of making 
a home comfortable; and—‘ Kitty,” nineteen, medium 
height, slight in figure, and loving disposition. 

Herrs ane seen “‘ Jovial Harry's” advertisement 
for a wife, would like to correspond with him with a view 
to matrimony, she auswers the description of his require- 
ments and would like to hear from him. 





Everrsopr’s Journat, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
each. 


Tuz Lonpon Reaper, Post-free Three-halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 

*,* Now Ready, Vou, XVIII, of Tuz Lonpow Reapza, 
Price 4s, 6d. 

Also, the Tiriz and Impex to Vou. XVIII. Price Ona 
Penni. 


NOTICE. — Part 108, for Mar, Now Ready, 
price 6d. 
N.B.—CorrEsroypENTS MUST ADDRESS THEIR LETreRrs 
To THE Epizor or “Tus Lonpon Reaver,” 334, Strand, 


tt We cannot undertake to return Rejeqted Manu 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors 
should retain copies. 


NOTICE.—The price of Tur Lonpon READER 
to the Trade is 1s. 5d. per quire, of twenty-six 
copies, 
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